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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our COVER carries a photograph of the portrait of Dr. CL 
ENCE R. SKINNER, Dean Emeritus of Tufts School of Relig 
This fine portrait was done by a Universalist laymen, the c 
tinguished painter Joseph B. Kahill. The portrait is the gift 
Tufts Alumni to the School of Religion, (See news columns 
this number. ) 


THEODORE A. WEBB, minister of the First Universa 
Church of Dexter, Maine gives us thought for Lenten days in T 
MAN WITHOUT GOD. 


ELLSWORTH C. REAMON and CLINTON LEE SCOTT | 
sented papers on contemporary Universalism at a recent meet 
of the Fraters of the Wayside Inn. The subject matter-of the 
fine articles is of interest to all Universalists and so we are] 
py to present Dr. Reamon on PRESENT TRENDS and Dr. S 
on TRENDS IN UNIVERSALIST THINKING. 


E. G. LEE, editor of ‘‘The Inquirer,’’ London, England, 
journal of British Unitarianism, wrote a brilliant exposition of 
liberal position on the orthodox interpretation of the Crucifix 
in repley to certain inquiries by Anglican churchmen. Mr. Le 
conviction that the real eternal event in religion is what men 
with life experience is shared by modern American liberals. | 
are proud to give our readers the text of this editorial, 
ETERNAL EVENT. Mr. Lee recently won the ten thous 
pound United Nations Literary Competition for his book M! 
MAN AND RELIGION, a review of which will appear in our s 
number. 


JACK R. CLEMO, young English writer and author of thet 
cently published novel ‘‘Wilding Graft’? in response to an ing) 
sent us the article, CREED AND SOME MODERN CHRISTIAM 
Mr. Clemo’s contribution is interesting as ‘typical’? of a gs 
of postwar writers, ‘‘the younger generation of writers in Englan 
It is also interesting to note that the article by E.G.Lee} 
older British writer, in this same number is nearer to the phil] 
phic position of American Universalism. | 


| 
| 


HOPE HILTON gives us further recommendations of 
Beate FOR use in liberal churches during THE LENTEN 
IN. 
| 
RALPH N. SCHMIDT, chairman of the Speech Department, | 
College, and president of the Men’s Club, Church of the Re 
ciliation, Utica, New York, tells the inspiring story of howl 


church helped a rapidly growing coll in hi . 
SALISTS SERVE, ae & college in his article, UNI" 
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ip 
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Ample As The Wants Of Man 


n this number, we print two thoughtful 
papers on Trends in Universalism by Doc- 
; Reamon and Scott. Two things stand out 
both these excellent essays; first, there is 
ide area of common values and convictions; 
ond, there are differences in conclusions. 
‘his, to our way of thinking, is not only as 
should be, but also as it ever must be. 
versalism is an expression of the living 
wing spirit of man searching his heart and 
mind and the vast reaches of his universe. 
versalism, therefore, can never be a tight 
le system closed and finished once and for 
Rooted in the long past, Universalism 
resses itself it contemporary terms and 
jects itself into the future. 
\dherents of such a faith, if they are true 
their gospel, must not, indeed, cannot com- 
the partialistic error of assuming that 
y are the sole custodians of truth. Such 
ritual arrogance is deadly poison to the 
lan spirit. This poison is happily absent 
n both Scott and Reamon. 
3y the same token, Universalists will not 
victims to the partialism of what we can 
y call superficial eclecticism. This hap- 
s to men when they approach other reli- 
ns in romantic, uncritical fashion while 
y turn a hypercritical eye on their own reli- 
n. The healthy minded Universalist reaches 
the hand of fellowship to all other reli- 
nists. He seeks knowledge and fellowship 
nothers, but he does so not forgetting about 
not ashamed of the Judeo-Christian roots 
lis own philosophy. American Universalists 
nd in the line of Christian succession from 
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Origen and Clement, through Johannes Scotus, 
the much misunderstood German pietists of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century Europe, 
the Universalists of Commonwealth England, 
and on through Murray, de Benneville, Win- 
chester, Hosea Ballou and many later stal- 
warts of the New World. It is a long and 
honorable history of Christian dissent and 
needs no apology. Neither Scott nor Reamon 
are numbered among those who have forgotten 
this line of descent. 

Therefore, while we do not agree with all 
of the conclusions of both these men, we do 
endorse the spirit and much of the content of 
their picture of present day Universalism. We 
do this conscious of the fact that we are 
likely to be charged with “‘latitudinarianism.”’ 
We would welcome such a charge and gladly 
defend ourselves against all comers. 

Why not an almost unbounded breadth of 
tolerance for ideas in a liberal faith? Ex- 
clusive dogma has been the curse of countless 
ages. It has soaked the earth with the blood 
of religious wars that were a denial of all 
religion. Do we or do we not believe what we 
say when we profess devotion to freedom of 
religious thought? We do! Then why this 
cramped and cautious fear of differences, and 
talk of the evils of latitudinarianism in a 
faith, ‘‘Lofty*as the love of God, And ample 
as the wants of man?”’ 

Uncompromising theist that we are, we can- 
not and we will not subscribe to what for us 
would be a disastrous partialism, that is the 
contention, made by many earnest and intelli- 
gent men, that all value and meaning resides 
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exclusively in man. We are convinced that 
value and meaning are grounded in the nature 
of the universe. The highest values, the most 
significant meanings we have seen and ex- 
perienced are in personality. We are con- 
strained to believe that the personality attri- 
butes of goodness and truth and beauty are an 
expression of the ultimate nature of things. 
For us the concept, ‘‘God, Our Father’’ makes 
the universe intelligible. This does not mean 
that we therefore condemn as heretics all who 
do not so believe. We condemn no man who is 
honest and sincere. Are we then without 
standards? Are we left as Universalists, 


helpless spiritual weather cocks exposed to : 


every wind of doctrine? Certainly not. There 
is a boundary to our tolerance. Two things 
we have and two things measure both the 
breadth and the depth of our universalism; 
these are intelligence and integrity. Within 
these bounds Truth has a free field and will 
not be worsted, 


WORTH THE COST 


e liked the flavor of Secretary of State 

Acheson’s description of the President’s 
proposed, “‘World Fair Deal’’ program. Said 
the Secretary of State, the aim of the project 
is to extend “‘help in the ancient struggle of 
man to earn his bread from the soil.’’ We hope 
that the “‘bold new program’’ when it is im- 
plemented will continue to be a down to earth 
affair m a very literal sense. For certainly, 
one of the most pressing needs of the whole 
human race today is world soil conservation, 
and rebuilding. This in turn involves flood 
control. Both flood and soil erosion are no 
respecters of national boundaries. Indeed, 
more than one competent scientist has warned 
us that the survival of the race may depend on 
speedy action that shall bring about world 
co-operation in floodcontrol and soil conserva- 
tion. 

When tax conscious citizens begin to count 
the cost of an expanded foreign policy of 
helping other nations, they had better also 
consider the cost to their children’s children 
of delay or refusal to help. 

A worldwide “Fair Deal’’ may be painfully 
costly to us, but it will be far less costly and 
far more healthy than another world-wide war. 
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ONE GREAT HOUR 


he ‘‘One Great [Tlour’’ program Satu 

night; March 26, with its following Su 
morning offerings for overseas relief anc 
habilitation will be unique and record brea 
in more than one way. First it will go 
over all four major radio networks and 
hundreds of non-network stations. Second, 
more important, it will be a common effo 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews to r 
money for their many and various relief | 
ects. The offering envelope used in § 
gogues and Catholic churches will be 
same envelope used in Universalist and Me 
dists churches. The money collected will 
however, to the relief agencies of the 
nominations which collect it. 

This is not an extra appeal over and al 
the Unified Appeal of our church. E 
dollar collected will go to support the bu 
of the Universalist Service Committee’s F 
pean work under the Unified Appeal. In c 
words, what your church sends in the offe 
following the Cne Great Hour program 
count toward your total Fair Share. | 


RABBI COHON’S BOOK* 


| 
| 

Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon has done And 

Christians, especially liberals a great 
by writing an authentic and very readable 
volume work on Judaism. ‘‘Judaism in T 
and Practice’’ is at once historical and p 
sophical. In this volume, the interested 
tile can find not only the history of the 
gogue, but a clear cut description of the 
sions in contemporary Judaism. Here 
reference book of instruction on institut 
rituals, and Holy Days of Judaism. Bet 
these same covers are to be found bri 
expositions of the theological foundations 
the ethics of Judaism. 

Rabbi Cohon is a great teacher and s 
book has clarity as well as authenticity. 

We say without reservation that ‘‘Jud 
in Theory and Practice’’ belongs in the li! 
of every Universalist Church School. 


*‘“Judaism in Theory and Practice’’, Cos 
Block Publishing Company, 1948. Price $ 
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AFTER TWOSCORE 
AND TEN YEARS 


en this appears in print, we will have 
assed another milestone in our personal 
rimage. It is that milestone which one 
osopher called ‘‘man’s worst birthday’’ 
which a sunnier temperament, James 
sell Lowell, labeled man’s ‘‘golden wed- 
- with life’’. We prefer Lowell’s de scrip- 
. For while we have had sad days, anxious 
s, days of pain (but fewer than many men), 
days of happiness, never can we remember 
ngle day of boredom. Intertwined with all 
memories is the continued blessing of 
radeship in satisfying work and the pre- 
is boon of love of understanding friends. 
nd so, even while we are chastened by the 
istent remembrance of how little we have 
ymplished in fifty years, we nevertheless 
brate this our life as veritably a golden 
far beyond our just deserts. 
ertainly all of us ‘‘spend our years as a 
that is told’’; told with almost terrifying 
>d as seasons pass. But in spite of all 
*“sound and fury’’ of those years, that 
does have meaning, and that meaning is 
l Like all who have lived through this 
ic generation, we have seen, or heard of, 
irectly experienced terrible things. In our 
case, to be honest we must paraphrase 
Dsalmist and say, “‘I have been young and 
lot yet old, Yet I have seen the righteous 
aken, and his seed, if not ‘begging bread’, 
srtheless slowly and painfully starving to 
h for lack of bread.’’ That, however, is 
the whole story. We have also seen men 
women spending themselves without stint 
without desire for reward or thought of 
yr to feed the hungry and to clothe the 
sd and to rebuild a shattered world. This, 
‘is part of the tale; the part.that gives it 
ning. 
sue indeed, “‘The. days of our years are 
escore andten; And if by reason of strength 
be fourscore years, Yet is their strength 
rand sorrow.’ But that, too, is only part 
1e story. The labor of man is made mean- 
ul and serviceable, (yea, and satisfying) 
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by intelligence and integrity. And the sorrow 
of man, come what may, is rendered bearable 
by the love and good will of his fellow man. 

liere then is the meaning of our years; here 
the significance of that tale so swiftly told, 
in intelligence and integrity, in love and good 
will. Here is the revelation of ‘‘a Presence 
whose dwelling is the light of setting suns and 
the round ocean, and the living air, and the 
blue sky, and in the mind of man.’’ 

So we gratefully celebrate our own ‘‘golden 
anniversary with life.’’ And for ourselves, 
for those we love, and for the myriads of men 
whom we know not, but for whom we have good 
will, we humbly pray: 

‘So teach us to number our days, That we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.... And 
establish Thou the work of our hands upon us, 
Yea, the work of our hands establish Thou it.”’ 


THE SUPREME COURT SPEAKS 


E very American owes a great and continuing 
debt of gratitude to Justices of the Supreme 
Court for their unspectacular but unremitting 
protection of our democratic safeguards. 

Among the most recent illustrations of this 
protection were the December decisions check- 
ing certain abuses of police power that if left 
unchecked, could and would destroy democracy. 
Writing the majority decision in one case in- 
volving a conviction for gambling secured by 
the police with evidence obtained after forcing 
their way into a dwelling house and peeping 
over a transom, Mr. Justice Douglas said, 
‘Powersis 2 heady thing, and history shows 
that the police acting on their own cannot be 
ftirstedsa: 

We agree most heartily with Justice Douglas. 
The cases which he and his associates passed 
on involved not only violation of the consti- 
tutional guarantees against unreasonable search 
and seizure, but also conviction without coun- 
sel, illegal detention, and forced confession. 
In each instance, the court acted to check 
actual and potential police abuses. When 
Justice Douglas said that, ‘‘police acting on 
their own cannot be trusted,’’ he was not 
condemning police. He was saying in another 
way what our constitutional fathers said when 
they set up a government of legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive branches with checks and 
balances. 
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The Man Without A God 


Theodore A. Webb 


If we are to think about The Man Without A God we must first 
come to some agreement about the meaning God. We want to 


know what the man is without, who is without God. 


od is thought by some to be ‘“‘the creative 

Source and final ideal Goal of the whole uni- 
verse.’ Another rather common definition of 
God, that of George Bernard Shaw’s, is that 
God does not yet exist, but that there is a 
Creative Force constantly struggling to evolve 
an organ of divine knowledge and power. A 
third definition, that of John Dewey’s, states. 
that God is the active relation between ideal 
andactual. Inother words, if you and I believe 
there is an ideal reality of love in the Uni- 
verse, and if this belief is consummated in a 
life of love then the love which we believe in 
and express is God. As an example of this 
latter definition, let us say there are two 
mothers, both of whom believe in God. One 
mother neglects her children, she does not 
love them or care what they say or do. But 
she believes there is a God. Another mother, 
also believing there is a God and that He is a 
God of love discovers Him only in the love 
she has for her children and her friends and 
neighbors. Asking a question after the manner 
of Jesus, “In which life is there a God?’’ | 
like this definition of God, because this way 
responsibility devolves upon me. I cannot 
escape responsibility by saying that a pathetic 
figure on a cross will pay for my deficiencies 
and my sins. But I understand also that this 
way there is no God for me; there cannot be 
any God for you, unless there is an active 
relation between ideal and actual, 
there is Commitment to moral action. 

Do you remember the moving story told in 
the New Testament about the woman taken in 
adultery. You remember the crowd which had 
gathered was prepared to stone her to death. 
They all went away, didn’t they, when Jesus 
said, ‘‘Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.’’ This definition of God perhaps 
tempts us to say to ourselves, “‘Let me walk 
away inremorse for I am a Man Without a God!”’ 
We have come.up through the church and have 


unless 
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been taught this faith, that ‘‘God’s ir 
heaven, all’s right with the world.” 
cording to Dewey’s idea, God may be i 
heaven, but nothing can be right wit! 
world until you and I become channels c 
love. The fine thing about this definiti 
that we may ‘‘see’’ God everyday. Walt 
man used to say, ‘‘Why should I wish t 
God better than this day? I see someth 
God each hour of the twenty-four, and 
moment then, in the faces of men and w 
see God, and in my own face in the g 
We can actually experience the prese 
Almighty God! We can and we do expe} 
His presence in ourselves, in kind dee} 
the helpful things done, in the smile that 
a lift. Or we can experience God as wh 
His presence in friends. Who has not m 
and women who have about them an 
goodness and a strange and wonderful dj 
power, a magnetic quality quite inexpli/ 
God is being made and fashioned by sor 
and women every day. 

Sometimes though, it must be said, it 
comforting to have God present in me 
was present in the prophets and in 
They stoned the prophets. They cr 
Jesus. It was an uncomfortable feeling, 
the Pharisees and Sadducees had whe} 
were with Jesus because they feared hin 
of course, they did not understand hi 
can appreciate what John Donne mean 
he said, “It is a dangerous thing to 
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e God around.’’ We realize God’s pres- 
almost instinctively. Sometimes it throws 
>are into us for ‘‘It is a dangerous thing to 
e a living God around.’’ 
ut let us be reminded of this. If it is 
gerous to have a living God around, it is 
e dangerous not to have a living God around. 
s more dangerous for you and me not to 
e a God-of-love moulding and shaping the 
ld with men’s hands and men’s minds. Why 
it dangerous to be without a living God? 
ause if He is not around there is hate, 
e is the lie, there is rationalization, self- 
» pampering of the self, there is fear, and 
e is distrust. 
he Church has been interested in God for 
yy centuries. Has the Church, however, 
m interested in this kind of a Jiving God; 
od alive in the world because He lives in 
and me, changing us in our thinking, 
nging us in our outlook and in our attitude 
conduct, so that we might be ‘‘more like 
Master?’’ Of course, there are those who 
that people cannot be changed. ‘“‘You can’t 
nge human nature!’’ they say. We are not 
rested in changing human nature. We are 
rested in changing human behavior. God 
n behavior. If He is not in your behavior 
mine, He is not! 
ur orthodox friends like to say that a man 
10ut God is a miserable man. Life is hell 
him they say. If this were true, then you 
I would surely have been thinking more 
ously before now about how we might find 
. We would have thought more about find- 
Him thanabout how we could get our names 
rer the top of the list of customers waiting 
a new car. And we have not thought that 
1 about finding God, have we? In fact let 
Say it, we are without this kind of a God of 
ch we have been thinking; and yet we 
not feel so badly. Why? 
ell, one of two things is bound to make us 
erable before long. Eitherthe consequences 
yur actions (or inaction), our thoughts (or 
ightlessness) will make us miserable, or 
it will be the terrible and unbearable 
ization of the patience and love and long- 
ering of the Universe, of God. Here is a 
_a daughter who has been dearly loved by 
ver and father. They have had so much 
passion for their own loved one. How like 
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a kindred soul do they feel to David when he 
goes up into the chamber over the gate and 
cries, “‘O my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!’’ Constant and 
increasing devotion they have had for their 
son. Did he want a harmonica to play, did he 
want a cart, a bicycle, a horse, an automo- 
bile? There they are. Was he hurt, did he 
sprain an ankle, break a leg? Strong arms 
lifted him, and love poured forth from the 
tender fingers and hands of a selfless mother. 
But the son never realized or appreciated that 
love. What an unbearable thing it is to realize 
during our life, and sometimes too late, that 
that love was there, and we did not care! We 
paid it no heed. Such a realization of the love 
and the compassion, the patience and the long- 
suffering of a waiting God will come upon us. 
Like the pounding and the beating of terrible 
drums,remorse will bring usto a miserable way. 


What else brings misery to us if we are 
without God? Consequences. If I drop a 
pebble into the sea, the foreign shore will 
knoweit. If Iysteal.or lefor cheat;\something 
in someone dies. That is the ‘‘consequence.”’ 
Death. It is inevitable that death will strike 
somewhere even if the wrong we do is insigni- 
ficant, like the pebble in the sea. A young 
man brought up in one of our churches went 
away to join the navy. He told me when he 
returned of someone stealing his clothing. 
When he found that out something died in him, 
because then he turned around and stole in 
turn. Something died. Death strikes when God 
is absent. Again, if you and I put together the 
little fears which we have, the distrust, the 
hysteria, the emotionalism which we have who 
are without God, what do we get? We get what 
we have in this world today. We often hear 
people say, ‘“‘If there is a God why does He 
allow these things to happen?’’ All the hate 
and malice and cruelty and poverty in the 
world may prove to some that there is no God. 
But to many, they are the best proof that there 
is. In a sermon preached during the depres- 
sion, John Haynes Holmes remarked, ‘‘Sup- 
posing that it had been possible for an eco- 
nomic order based upon self-interest and greed 
to perpetuate itself without ever leading to 
disaster, would it not have meant that the God 
of the prophets was a pure illusion?’’ Sup- 
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posing that it had been possible for hate and 
cruelty to be perpetuated without war, would 
this not have meant that the God of love was 
a pure illusion? Only when God is present do 
-we avoid catastrophe. 

What else does a troubled world prove? It 
proves that there may as well be no God un- 
less you and I become God, or as Plato would 
put it, unless God becomes in us. Eckhart, 
the mystic, used to say, ‘“‘God is not good. I 
am good,”’ 

The man without a God is a man who has 
been forgetful of a very simple fact. Someone 
may be stranded in a boat at sea and have the 
formula for turning out drinking water, but 
what goodis a formula unless it is used? That 
is the simple fact thatthe man without a God 
overlooks. ....Too often we are found saying, 
‘Yes, God is just and He is love; but until 
the people around us are just and loving also, 
we don’t want to know God or to be like Him.”’ 
Thus God remains only a dead formula. After 


SATURDAY NIGHT MARCH 26, 1949 


Between 8 and 9 o’clock 


Your UNIVERSALIST SERVICE COMMITTEE 
joins the war relief and rehabilitation organ- 
izations of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
fellowships in sponsoring this great Radio 
Appeal for the needy people of the World. 


Over 1092 stations of four major networks, 
CBS; NBC; ABC; and Mutual, plus hundreds 


of non-network stations. 


LISTEN AND GIVE to support the European 


work of your Universalist Service Committee! 
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talking once about Jesus and Mohandas Ga 
a man came to me and said, ‘‘If Gandhi 
ruler in Russia today, I would as soon 
Jesus President of the United States.’’ 
Jesus give us the beautitudes expecting 
they would be used only when it was ;s 
The ultimate question is this: Is God in m 
strength or in moral strength? What did J 
say? Did he not say with his life that G 
in moral strength and that the world cai 
kill that? That the world kills only itse 
something in itself, when it uses the sg 
against the spirit? 

When all is said and done, 
must be solely with you and with me; ar 
a world we shall continue to recognize a: 
We can only make the decision ou 
By the same token we decid 


the deci 


godly. 
for ourself. 


ourself if we will be a man without a God. 
decide to be a man with a God when the 
of love becomes flesh in us. 


; 2 


ROBERT FIELD ROUNSEVILLE, young Ameri 
tenor acclaimed by prominent musical critics, | 
presented to the citizens of his home city, Attlebe 
Massachusetts, by the local services clubs, | 
Lions and Rotary, at a concert Tuesday event 
December 14, 1948. Mr. Rounseville sang a) 
concert to a packed city auditorium including sca 
of listeners from his home church, Murray Universa| 
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‘esent Trends 


sworth C. Reamon 


As a conservative, I thank God for my radical brothers, 
All of us together are looking for a city ‘‘which hath foundations, whose 


toes. 


They keep me on my 


builder and maker is God’’ .... working through the free spirit of man. 


rom the time when the Hebrew people return- 
ed from captivity in Babylon and the great 
sam of prophetic religion crystallized into 
religion of the altar, the religion of the 
k and the religion of the throne; from that 
to this, religion, in whatever form it has 
mared;" has ‘never represented a perfect 
ty. - Always, there have been differences 
interpretation and application. This has 
m true even within the most closely-knit 
imunions such as the Roman Catholic, 
hheran and Presbyterian. Naturally, it is 
e apparent in those churches that are not 
uinated by hierarchy, creed or clergy. 
lo one should be surprised therefore or 
uly disturbed to discover within a free 
tch like our own a great diversity of belief. 
should be disturbed only when or if one 
ividual or a group of individuals attempts 
speak for all or when the true spirit of 
sralism threatens to go into eclipse. 
fy own opinion is that in the Universalist 
irch today there is a basic unity, a genuine 
ness of spirit, and that what we see on the 
face as trends to the right or to the left 
not so much trends as they are points of 
yhasis. For example, one man becomes 
gustedoverthe resurgence of crisis theology 
dur country. Reacting to that stimulus, his 
a@hing and writing reflect an opposite em- 
‘sis. The burden of his message is the 
ic integrity and power of man. Presently, 
label that man a Humanist. Another man 
‘s in Jesus the spiritual genius of the ages 
| says that we can not afford to disavow 
leadership. Again we come forth with a 
el which may read orthodox, reactionary 
the like. If we wefe not so quick to judge, 
might discover in each instance the deli- 
ate use of over-emphasis, a legitimate 
tary device. Moreover, a careful appraisal 
two men who seem miles apart in their 
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theology might reveal them to be “‘closer than 
breathing’? in their fundamental liberalism. 

I have been given the task of bringing to 
light any noticeable trend toward the right in 
our theological thinking. The question would 
be: is there any sign of a budding neo-orthodoxy 
among us? Lacking a comprehensive survey 
of our religious climate, no man can go very 
far with this subject. At best, the results are 
bound to be superficial. My only recourse is 
personal observation and a rather cursory 
study of the sermons and articles of Universa- 
list clergymen as these have appeared in 
print. Nobody knows what our laymen think 
and more’sthe pity. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
contends that ‘‘....we are confronted by a 
growing Protestant Orthodoxy and a growing 
Roman Catholicism.’’ I agree with him. The 
question is: are there definite signs of this 
trend in our fellowship? As Al Smith would 
say, ‘‘Let’s take a look at the record.’’ 

The Universalist Commission on World Order 
interpreted the basic agreement of the Pocono 
Conference as follows: ‘‘The genius of our 
Universalist faith is an unshakable confidence 
in man; in his intrinsic goodness and worth, 
in his capacity to turn from the ways of vio- 
lence to the ways of good will and mutual 
aid. Therefore, we of this Commission call 
upon all Universalists and all people every- 
where who care for the world’s future to take 
heart and join in this avowal: That World War 
Three is not inevitable, it can be prevented. 
That ‘we the people’ have the means for cre- 
ating together a just and decent world com- 
munity. The United Nations Organization and 
its constituent parts are one of the chief means 
in our struggle for an ordered world.’’ 

This is anoble statement but the trend here, 
if anything, is to the left. If our official state- 
ments of belief mean anything, the genius of 
our faith is an unshakable confidence in God. 
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Are we not ‘‘....united by a common purpose 


to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it 
and to co-operate in establishing the kingdom 
for which he lived and died?’’ More than 
once, I have heard Dr. Frederick Perkins say 
that the heart of the Washington Declaration 
lies in this preamble. 

Several articles on the Christmas theme, 
appearing in the December 1948 issue of The 
Christian Leader, throw some light on our 
question. Dr. Lawrence W. Abbott, writing 
on ‘The Meaning of the Manger,’’ has this to 
say: ‘‘Whenever men and women in contem- 
plating the manger find the Divine Spirit with- 
in them fanned into activity, impelling them 
into great thoughts, enkindling emotions, 
sacrificial love, noble deeds, then the Christ 
Spirit is reborn for them. Throughout the 
ages, the Christ Spirit has had a constant 
nativity. It has transformed many customs 
and practices.”’ 

I would say that this is good Universalism. 
It represents the liberal approach to the In- 
carnation theme. Fred H. Miller of Vermont 
writes inthe same vein in his article: ‘‘Christ- 
masmeancdmChttstians.’’ Dr, *GharleswiClare 
Blauvelt fof) Pa'sadena’ sees*in “Christmas: 
Babu: a faith stronger than fear, a joy deeper 
than sorrow, that mankind everywhere is spir- 
itually linked to the Divine, that Love is at 
fesmearteon lifes..:°*° Search asyou ‘will, you 
can not find any taint of Orthodoxy in these 
articles. 

I have read with care all of the published 
papers given at the Pocono Conference on 
Faith and Order. All of them represent a high 
standard of excellence. Not one of them is 
indicative of any trend toward Orthodoxy. 
Speaking to the subject, ‘Universalism: An 
Appreciation,’’ Matthias R. Heilig has this 
(o say: “But the right and reputation of ad- 
verence to the religious ideals taught and 
exemplified by Jesus, we retain! With Mary, 
the sister of Martha, we sit at the feet of the 
world’s most sublime character. We have 
>hosen that role which shall not be taken away 
rom us!’’ Professor Angus H. MacLean tack- 
ed the question: ‘‘Freedom From What?’’ We 
ind him-saying: asses a non-theistic philosophy 
1as no particular virtue as such as compared 
vith theism.’’ He goes on to speak a good 
vord for discipline and moral integrity be- 


-ause freedom or liberalism, to be ofany value, 
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must have foundations and some of them 
us to the past. But who could accuse eitl 
of these men of being Orthodox? Better 
say that they represent maturity of thoug 

A numberof articles by Dr. John van Schai 
Jr., reflect a consistent philosophy. ft 
theology is definitely theistic. But nowhe 
is there any evidence that he has forsak 
the standards of liberalism. The same can 
said for Dr. Seth R. Brooks, pastor of | 
National Memorial Church. There is a qual 
of dynamic assurance about Dr. Brooks’ prea 
ing; you know very quickly where he stan 
But he too stands firmly in the Universal] 
and liberal tradition. Dr. William Wall 
Rose hasmade an enviable record in our chu 
at Lynn, Massachusetts, perhaps our larg 
Universalist Church. His use of the phra 
‘The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,’’ is 
sufficient reason for calling him Orthodox. 
have read his sermon outlines for years ¢ 
not once have I. ever detected any sign 

““crisis’’ theology. | 

And so I might continue reading from | 
record. It may not be good form to ment! 
certain men by name. But the fact is t 
some of these men have been accused of be 
ultra-conservative. I: is my conviction t 
they and many others like them are no l¢ 
liberal than some of the brethren who ij 
disposed to flaunt their own liberalism. 

We come now to a brief appraisal of Ro 
L. Cope’s article: ‘“‘Our Heritage As Uniy 
salist Christians’’, which appeared in 
September 1948 iacite of The Christian Lea 
Cope is a graduate of St. Lawrence Univers| 
B.A. and B.D., and is now completing | 
graduate work at Union Theological Semin} 
in New York. Reports persist to the ati 
that Union, once liberal in its outlook, is 
the center of Neo-orthodoxy. 

It has been reported that, when Dr. Ja 
Murray Atwood was asked for an opinion 
Cope’s article, his reply was: ‘‘Reactionar} 
Such ‘“‘reports’’ are dangerous and unfai 
all parties concerned. But I can underst 
how some people might label Cope as r 
tionary especially when he suggests that | 
Washington Avowal of 1935 needs revisiom 
the direction of the Boston Declaration| 
1899. His basic contention is that theol 
must undergird morals and social ethic 
we would avoid the danger of becoming 
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it of the contemporary.’’ Moreover, he be- 
eves that our future should lie within the 
uristian community and not outside. The 
prising thing to me is that this young man 
parently has not become tainted by that 
so-orthodoxy which is reportedly the watch- 
ord at Union. In any event, one man could 
t represent a trend. But let him speak for 
mself, 
“The Church has ceased to nuture_ theolo- 
cal spokesmen fora Universalist Christianity; 
ther, it has tended to turnto the sociologists, 
ychologists, anthropologists, and so forth, 
ipplying the most satisfactory insights into 
e nature of the human situation. The Church 
‘s thus fallen a prey to the modern decadence 
an ethical liberalism fraught with the dan- 
ts of secularization. If the trend continues, 
wilF be all but impossible to differentiate 
1iversalists from the worshipers of the ‘sci- 
tific spirit’ who find man’s frontal lobe the 
igue locus of all divinity. If the most fre- 
ently voiced utterances of recent years can 
taken as indicative of the trend, then it 
reasonable to assume that the next state- 
ent of faith will transform the Universalist 
lurch into an ethical culture society founded 
_the gospel of science and reason, showing 
range affinities to Bahai eclecticism.’’ 
Again, he says, ‘‘Vital religious faith has 
ver placed its confidence in the ‘power of 
‘n’-even in men of ‘good will’....’’ His plea 
‘that we ‘‘....rediscover and reemphasize our 
storic faith as Universalist Christians’’ as 
he only adequate safeguard against the 
er-recurrent aberrations that plague a liberal 
vement. Having thus rediscovered our rela- 
nship to the past, we will have discovered 
r relationship to the future also. Then we 
{1 know that tradition is something we have 
be free for (not free from), and that freedom 
s never meant the absence of controlling 
feria,’ 
( do not know this to be a fact but I would 
ard the guess that there are great numbers 
our people, both lay and clerical, who find 
mselves in essential agreement with this 
ung man. 
Just at this point, ft might be interesting to 
e the two basic concerns, which, in my 
lgment, have motivated Reinhold Niebuhr 
| his development of Neo-orthodoxy. The 
jst of these, I believe, is Niebuhr’s recog- 
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nition of man’s appalling capacity for evil. 
The second is his concern over man’s amazing 
self-pride, self-sufficiency and arrogance. 
Important as these concerns are, I do not see 
in them a sufficient reason for falling back 
upon a revised version of old-world, (I might 
almost say sick-world) theology. 

And yet, let me say that, after calm thought, 
it is my conviction that Neibuhr has put his 
fingeron twoof the greatest concerns in human 
life today. I do not accept his correctives; I 
do believe there is food for thought in his 
premises. Letme put it this way: if Calvinism 
or Barthianism has depended too much on the 
power of a transcendent God, Liberalism has 
depended too much on the power of man alone 
to achieve the good life. And if this same 
form of orthodoxy has been overly impressed 
with man’s endemic wickedness, original sin, 
Liberalism by the same token has been too 
optimistic over man’s innate goodness. 

I have the feeling that in our eagerness to 
be rational, we have not always taken care to 
be realistic. We point with pride to our latest 
avowal of faith yet that avowal never once 
really confronts the enormous and ever-present 
problem of evil. Since 1935, ‘‘men of good 
will and sacrificial spirit’’ have fought a 
losing battle. What have we to say about 
that? Some of our ablest men still adhere to 
the Boston Declaration of 1899. Why? Be- 
cause they are old-fashioned? Not at all. 
Because that declaration is more liturgical? 
Possibly. In my opinion, they prefer the 
‘““five points’’ because therein the problem of 
sin is confronted with some semblance of 
realism. I would-not interpret this as a trend 
toward the right. 

Gentle Will Couden of blessed memory was 
an avowed Trinitarian. I am told that we still 
have a few ministers of that persuasion. Who 
is to say that they do not belong to us? A 
considerable number of our clergy follow more 
or less traditional Christian patterns in their 
sermons, worship and dress. The Cross is 
still anhonored symbol in many of our churches; 
more attention is given to form and liturgy; 
beauty of architecture has replaced ugliness; 
we hear more talk of the importance of the 
Church as an institution; more emphasis on 
denominational projects; the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper are widely ob- 
served. But there is nothing here to indicate 
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a trend to the right. 

One hears it said that many Universalist 
churches are mere shadows of orthodoxy.... 
that they are offering little if anything that 
is distinctively radical, liberal or universal 
in scope. Well, I always say that ititakes @ 
few conservatives here and there to keep the 
show open and pay the bills so that the more 
radical boys will have their chance to spout. 
Anyway, I do not bank very heavily on hear- 
say. If a man wanted to do so, he could pro- 
duce quite a bit of evidence in support of the 
view that many an outspoken liberal is more 


dogmatic than the so-called conservatives. 


But what shall I more say of that fine c 
pany of men and women who compose 
ministry? As a conservative, I thank God 
my radical brothers. They keep me on 
toes. All of us together are looking fo 
city ‘‘which hath foundations, whose buil 
and maker is God’’....working through the | 
spirit of man. We have not yet received 
promises, ‘God having provided some be 
thing for us,’’ that we shall not be made | 
fect except we learn to dwell together in us 
of spirit, in personal integrity, in unceas 
endeavor and in true liberality. 


Trends In Universalist Thinking 


Clinton Lee Scott 


Within these trends is probably a basic Universalism as broad and substantia 


ever characterized our church. 


There is a loyalty to fundamentals among 


more enduring and more potent than our differences. 


i t can be taken for granted, perhaps, that 
religions change. Inmoral emphasis, in doc- 
trinal interpretation, and even in major con- 
tent, religions make terms with time and cir- 
cumstances of contemporary enlightenment and 
changing human needs. Man, in his desperate 
desire for security and companionship in the 
Eternal and the Unchanging has placed faith 
in gods who are powerless to maintain their 
original and distinctive natures. Gods, even 
as their worshipers, yield to the press of 
changing conditions of the earthly setting 
within which their characters are determined. 

Indeed gods are born, live out their days, 
and leave the scene of their careers. Even as 
we, most of them when they have passed are 
unremembered, while a few achieve varying 
degrees of immortality in influence and mem- 
ory. A religion may with valiant stubbornness 
refuse to surrender a one-time valid faith that 
is no longer relevant to living issues or justi- 
fied by present experience. But it cannot live 
indefinitely without the kind of adaptation re- 
quired of living organisms and continuing 
systems. 

The vitality of a religion is most clearly 
manifest in its capacity to change. The sur- 
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vival and the spread of Christianity has be 
due in no slight measure to its capacity 
only to appropriate the myths and moralit 
of other religions, but to adapt itself both 
changing world ideas and to the indivic 
varieties of religious experience. The de 
erate linking of the death of Jesus with 
Jewish expectation of a risen prophet, 
eclecticism of Paul and the other early 
Sionaries confronted with the indigenous m 
tery cults, the engagement with Roman 
perialism, are some of the instances of a 
tation with which Christian history abou 

Universalism, with its principle of inclus 
ness, comprising perhaps man’s largest sin 
religious concept, the universal parenthooc 
God, would appear to have encamped upon 
intellectual plateau from which the total | 
scene might be surveyed and movement m 
in any chosen direction. Excepting, howe 
the early nineteenth century effort of Ho. 
Ballou to create a systematic theology, Am 
can Universalism has made no great disti 
tive contribution in either faith or practice 
distinguish it from the general Protest 
modernist religions. It is at this point it 
survey of present-day Universalist think 
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at something like a trend is discernible. 
here is in our fellowship a marked and grow- 
g unwillingness to allow the religion of 
niversalism to remain in its anomalous posi- 
on aS an associate member of the Protestant 
mily circle. It is remembered that the Uni- 
srsalist movement, when it was a movement, 
d make a distinctive contribution to philo- 
phic and religious thinking. Those who 
‘sire a more distinctive denominational em- 
lasis are impressed with the coincidence in 
e Universalist Church of the dawn of its 
spectability and the decline of its vigor. 
here is evidence that the mood of many Uni- 
rsalists today is undergoing a transition from 
at of apology and embarrassment to that of 
ide in being known for what they are. Shamed 
to what historically came to be called ‘‘de- 
minational cussedness’’ they once took the 
ord “‘Universalist’’ from their church bulletins, 
ve it second place in their journal, merged 
eir churches with those of any denomination 
eking a Universalist building or a Univer- 
list endowment, gave away their institutions 

education and social service or allowed 
em to starve while they gave their money to 
dow the institutions of other denominations. 
lere iS an increasing impatience with de- 
Minational casualness, and indifference to 
al denominational differences, and a new 
terestin recreating a Universalist liberalism, 
tellectually radical, and functional in meet- 
g the neglected needs of rational religious 
rsons. I suggest then that one trend is 
ward a more pronounced denominationalism. 


A second trend seems to be in the direction 
a more definitive and more positive theo- 
trical position within the Universalist Church. 
ere 1S a concern that minimum requirements 
faith and practice should be established and 
it our education programs should be designed 
equip us to meet these requirements. The 
rocates of this view would renounce the 
‘tablished practice of admitting to full fellow- 
‘Pp persons holding partialistic or other views 
‘variance with a formulated set of major 
iversalist principles. While this formula- 
n would be inclusive in its scope of doctrine 
1 ethics, it would abolish our libertarian 
ctice which places upon members little or 
demand in either conviction or commitment. 
ere are those who see neo orthodoxy as a 
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reaction to the vagueness and sterility of 
present-day modernistic and liberal religion. 
They note the rebirth and rapid spread of the 
revivalistic cults drawing to themselves masses 
of persons whose emotional natures have been 
untouched by an ambiguous Protestantism. 
They see in a casual Universalism no chal- 
lenge to the best in human nature, and no hope 
for survivalas a denomination. Only by means 
of revitalized faith that shall make demands 
upon the conscience, lead to personal commit- 
ment and to a sacrificial consecration is there 
promise for the religion of Universalism. 

There is a small but highly intelligent and 
effective group of ministers now in our fellow- 
ship who not only advocate this exacting de- 
mand upon our professional and lay members, 
but who are subjecting themselves to, a rigid 
discipline to this end. It is their conviction 
that the hope of our church is not only in an 
accentuation of Universalism as a distinct 
religion, but that the acceptance of the Uni- 
versalist religion should mean the strictest 
sort of discipline in doctrine and practice. 
It is the conviction of these minds that we 
cannot escape the general decay that is de- 
stroying the foundations of evangelical Prot- 
estantism except by the creation of restricted, 
exacting, definite standards, which will con- 
stitute the working tools for reconstruction. 
They would save Universalism and the Uni- 
versalist Church from that kind of latitudinar- 
ian practice which is called liberalism. They 
would save us from the freedom which with- 
out a corresponding responsibility degenerates 
into anarchy. They would remove us from the 
timidity and the indifference which characterize 
the kind of religion described by Professor 
Whitehead as ‘“‘tending to degenerate into a 
decent formula wherewith to embellish a com- 
fortable life.’’ 


There ‘is a rather pronounced trend in Uni- 
versalist thinking toward the interpretation of 
our faithas inclusive of the universal elements 
in religion, and the universal values in human- 
ity, a disposition to see Universalism not as 
one of the Christian denominations with its 
peculiar sectarian Christian theology, but as 
a religion of world-wide dimensions. Those 
who follow this way of thinking see partialism 
in all its applications, theological, political, 
and cultural as the antithesis of Universalism. 
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They refuse to be confined strictly to the 
single-tracked theological vehicle of their 
forebears, noble as is the doctrine of the final 
salvation of all souls. Universalism, in this 
wider view cuts across all the Christian de- 
nominations and embraces all persons and all 
principles, making universal application of 
moral principles. It goes beyond Christianity 
as traditionally understood, and not ignoring 
a particular rootage and inspiration in Jewish 
and Christian traditions, it enfolds within a 
sympathetic and appreciatory inclusiveness 
values found in all religions. This extension 
of Universalism to embrace the non-Christian 
religions is not an effort to affect a synthesis 
by the process of reducing all religious ideas 
and feelings to a common denominator; it is 
rather a desire to share more generously in 
those human aspirations and strivings common 
There is a growing dis- 
position to recognize in the non-Christian 
cultural forms, ceremonies, and convictions, 
folkways as legitimate as those which are 
more directly our inheritance. While making 
no attempt to minimize or to deny our own 
cultural rootage inthe rich soil of the Christian 
religion there is a manifest eagerness to leave 
within the circle of the ‘“‘religion of man’’ 
ample room for the inbrothering of ‘‘the re- 
ligions of man,’’ and this in order that religion 
may not continue to be a divisive factor in a 
world of humanity increasingly becoming in all 
other departments of living a single family. 

The words ‘‘emergent Universalism’’ are 
not fatuous phrasing. All living religions 
emerge out of something that is passing into 
something that is becoming. In crises, es- 
tablished forms of theology are broken up and 
new theological formulations are born out of 
the sheer necessity for religious directive and 
sanction. These new formulations are never 
quite new. They have roots in the old, but 
the emphasis is sometimes so changed, or the 
direction so altered, that the resultant reli- 
gion is said to be a re-formation. Jewish- 
Christian history is punctuated with such re- 
formations. They are often identified with 
prophets or evangels of reform. To speak the 
names of Moses, Jesus, Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, and Murray is to call the roll 
of men identified each with an era of new 
theological emphasis. 

These reformations are not independent of 
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to our human kind. 


contemporary social situations, They f 
given dramatic witness to Lowell’s dic 
that ‘‘time makes ancient good uncouth.”’ 
Midianite god appropriated by Moses met 
cessfully the need of the Jews for unifica 
under theocratic rule. Jesus so magnified 
Jewish concept of a heavenly Father that 
gospel could no longer be contained within 
framework of Judaism. Luther’s heresy of 
priesthood of believers was the theolog 
counterpart of the emerging political ferr 
resulting in the peasants’ revolt. Calv 
rule is inseparable from the rise of capital: 
the Wesleyan movement from the revolt aga 
the English Established Church, and Murrz 
mission from American political independe: 

There is a confluence of ideas and so 
forcestoday which brings together in one w 
the values, the interdependencies and 
destiny of mankind. Universalism, by 
finition and by its basic theological princip 
and pronouncements is the religion which r 
consistently could meet the needs of our t: 
This it cannot doif it is to remain just ano! 
of the Christian sects. Christianity, in s 
form or another, may be the best of all a 
gions, at least best for Christians, but i 
only one of the religions. The Universal 
which might emerge would not be limitec 
any of the various interpretations of Christ 
ity, but would be inclusive of them all an 
all religions. Admitting the saviorshir 
Jesus, it would remember that there are m 
saviors. Including the Jewish and Chris 
scriptures it would enlarge its Bible to ¢ 
in the best in all sacred writings. Not. 
getting the prophets of Israel and the Chris 
martyrs, it would honor all prophets and 1 
tyrs, ancient and modern. It would not in 
upon a Christian peace, but strive for a 
versal peace. It would not insist that 
tures long established and satisfactory to 
people who have inherited them cast t 
aside for a Christian culture. It would fre 
break the traditions of Christianity at 
point at which a universal application of t: 
Is circumscribed. The circle represen 
the universal, with the Christian cross wi 
but neither central nor completely dominan 
a fitting, if not a perfect, symbol of ar 
merging Universalism. 

IV 

trend which Universalist think 


Another 
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ares with many other religions is toward 
naturalistic view of all life. The barriers 
tween a natural world on the one hand and 
upernatural world on the other are crumbling. 
is trend is both conscious and unconscious. 
ile much of the verbalization of religion is 
I] in words with supernatural connotations, 
re is manifestly a decreasing dependence 
on supernatural forces or expectation from 
sm. Whether one calls himself a theist or a 
manist, a theistic humanist or a humanistic 
ist, his hopes and expectations and de- 
ndencies seem to be more and more predi- 
red upon the man-conceived and man-executed 
lgments and regulations. This trend con- 
tutes what may be a religious revolution. 
ce all revolutions it brings to many a sense 
loss and loneliness. To see old sanctions 
stroyed, ancient foundations crumbling, and 
- springs of existence running dry brings 
dness to many hearts. They are likely to 
e in this change the twilight before utter 
rkness. There are many, however, and the 
mber seems to be increasing, who see the 
ilight before the dawn. To them come new 
al interests and values undiscovered by 
sir fathers. They see, or think they see, a 
w world coming in which for the first time 


2 spirit of man, his welfare and happiness,’ 


ll be given a central place in religion. 

The general trend in evaluating religious 
ctrines has been, since the coming of modern 
ience, in the direction of naturalism. Dog- 
tism has given way to experiment, cer- 
mties to hypotheses, and finalities to pos- 
ates. God and immortality, heaven and hell, 
ce unguestioned realities are, among the 
st conservative theologians, regarded as 
ly working principles necessary, perhaps, 
-an orderly and full-orbed religious faith, 
t postulatory rather than absolute. 

Critical intelligence, essential to scientific 
scovery and experimentation, has invaded 
> sacred lore of religion. The scientific 
idy of religious literature, religious leaders 
d saviors, holy places, holy persons, and 
ly pronouncements has revealed their sources 
human nature and buman needs. More and 
re the historic instruments and methods of 
igion are understood to be the creation of 
n, to meet his physical and social needs. 
ey are produced out of his inherent reli- 
sus nature rather than bestowed upon him; 
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they are immanent rather than transcendent; 
human not superhuman. 

From scientific fields has come also a new 
attitude of humility as appropriate to theology 
as toscience. Underits influence, theologians 
have been led to re-examine some of their 
assumptions. Holy men of old presumed to 
know God’s will, to speak for God, to call 
God’s attention to matters needing his inter- 
vention. Prophets, priests, and preachers 
claimed a knowledge of things eternal and 
celestial far beyond the bounds of verifica- 
tions. Scientist's on the other hand, beginning 
with postulates and limiting themselves to the 
techniques of investigation, experimentation, 
and demonstration, have encouraged attitudes 
of humility and open-mindedness toward the 
mysterious background against which all men 
live their little days. This attitude comes 
belatedly to theological minds, but it comes. 
There is a growing disposition to recognize 
the borderlands of the unknown and the, per- 
haps, unknowakle which neither science nor 
religion has penetrated, and a modest reluc- 
tance to give to the unknowns names which at 
best can only identify and never describe or 
explain. This trend is evident among the 
people of the free religions, including Univer- 
salists. 


The trend of this generation of Protestants 
and Universalists is away from concern with 
“‘the social gospel’’ and toward ecclesiasti- 
cism. Thirty-five years ago our religious em- 
phasis was upon the great mission of bringing 
the teachings of the Old Testament prophets 
and the insight of Jesus to bear upon the 
problems of social justice and civic righteous- 


ness. We had our modern prophets in the 
persons of Walter Rauschenbusch, Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, Charles Henderson, 


Josiah Strong, Levi Powers and a host of other 
mighty men arrayed against the powerful forces 
of parasitic privilege and human exploitation. 


The Christian Socialist movement was an 
alignment of strong religious and political 
ideals. 


The first World War with its stunning impact 
upon the more sensitive minds and its after- 
math of disillusionment drove many of the more 
able ministers out of the church and into 
fields where their minority opinions were sub- 
ject to less rebuke, and where they could 
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preserve a measure of self-respect. Many of 
the ministers who remained found other means 
of meeting their frustrations. Fundamentalism 
provided an escape for some ministers of the 
evangelical churches. Many, including the 
free church ministers, turned toward a more 
introspective use of their faculties. The 
Oxford movement, the pseudo-psychology 
cults, spiritism, occultism, and chiropracty 
drew the seekers of that peace of mind which 


was denied them in a world that knew no 
peace. 

The Universalist church goes introvert. 
Psychology displaces sociology, and _ the 


prophet makes way for the entrance of the 
priest. Platforms are converted into chancels, 
pulpits pushed to one side, services of wor- 


Shipseare  entiched”,; "and “a great’ new en- 
thusiasm for liturgy, communion, vestments, 
symbols, holy shrines, and war memorials; 
trappings and forms from which our fathers 


fledas if from the devil are adopted or adapted 
as appropriate to our ministry. 

These are possibly among the more important 
trends among Universalist ministers, and in a 
less pronounced degree among Universalist 
congregations. No one of these trends is 


championed exclusively by any group. In a 
variety of combinations some of them are 
found in some measure among all of us. To 


recognize them is not to approve or to reject, 
but only to try to understand. Within these 
trends is probably a basic Universalism as 
broad and as substantial as ever characterized 
our church. There is a loyalty to fundamentals 
among us more enduring and more potent than 
our differences. 

John Murray lived to see an emerging Uni- 
versalism that was utterly abhorrent to his un- 
yielding nature. Of Winchester’s opinions he 
said, ‘‘I know no person further from Christian- 
ity, genuine Christianity, than such Universa- 
lists’’. Of Murray, G. L. Demarest wrote, 
‘‘He professed more sympathy with Calvinistic 
partialism than with unitarian Universalism” 

Religions change. This is their history, 
their glory, and their hope. Universalism has 
deep roots enduringly established in the reali- 
ties of human nature. Its perennial shoots are 
its promise of life. Some of these shoots will 
succumb to the winds of circumstances, but 
others will grow into branches whose leaves 
shall be for the healing of the nations. 
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FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


I have not felt it to be my duty nor inclu 
tion to write against any name or denomti 
tion in the world; but my object has be 
what I pray ‘it ever may be, to contend agat 
error wherever I find it; and to receive tru 
and support it, let it come from what quar 
it may. 

Perhaps (one) will say he has read a num 
of authors on the doctrine of Universalism,a 
finds considerable difference in their syster 
That I acknowledge is true; but all agree 
the main point, viz., that universal holine 
and happinessis the great object of the gos 
plan. And as for the different ways in wh: 
individuals may believe this work will 
done, it proves nothing against the main poi 
but proves, what I wish could be proved ce: 
cerning all other Christian denominations, t 
they (the Universalists) have set up no sta 
ard of their own to cause all to bow to, or, 
rejected as hereties. | 

We feel our own imperfections, we wish. 
everyone to seek, with all his might, af 
wisdom; and let it be found where it may, 
by whom it may, we humbly wish to have: 
brought to light that all may enjoy it; buc 
not feel authorized to condemn an honest | 
quirer after truth for what he believes d 
ferent from a majority of us. 


Hosea Ballou 


: 


To those who live within a world of hate 
Which will not stop its wars to look for peac: 
Nor for an instant.bid the firing cease, 
Come seasons when they willingly blame fate 
Regard love soft and pity out of date, 


Until at last they welcome each increase 


| 
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Of enmity in China, Berlin, Greece, 

Or Palestine, They thus degenerate. 

Meanwhile are some who look past hate to lov 

And failing here seek to use kindness there 

Knowing that good has greater strength than i 

These are the hopeful, looking far above 

Men’s hates to see through clearer air 

The better truth that God is Goodness still. 
Raymond Adams" 
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1e Eternal Event 
G. Lee 


Religious experience 1s centered in no closed system 
purporting to be true in substance for all time: 


and action. 


he death of Jesus Christ was an event in 
history; it took place at a certain hour on a 
tain day at a certain place. Jesus died a 
ely death, executed by the Roman authori- 
S as a disturber of their peace. The event 
S not a particularly important one for the 
man authorities; it belonged to the normal 
y-to-day administration of justice. 

[That this was the actual event of the Cruci- 
ion is as probable upon the evidence as any 
er. But this event, this event in history, 
s something that happened almost casually 
yn a certain date at a certain time, and at 
certain place outside Jerusalem, was not 


t an event for Jesus’ disciples. They had 
different outlook from Pilate. Pilate sen- 
ced an inconvenient man to death, and 


bably went on with his day’s work as if 
hing of importance had happened. But the 
ciples were concerned with the mystery 
religion. They were concerned with the 
on of God with man on earth. For political 
1inistration the death of Jesus was an event 
history; for religion it was also an event 
the eyes of God; an event in the nature of 
mity. For the disciples, a good man who 
loved God was cruelly and unjustly put 
death. They had lived with the man; they 
loved him; they had communed with him 
ut the nature of religion, particularly about 
nature of God’s love for His children. And 
2>wasthis loved man, goodness personified, 
1g an evil death. It was a terrible and uni- 
sal problem for the followers of Jesus, men 
cerned with religion. They had to wrestle 
1 the problem; they had to find a solution. 
nd the event in time they had to create 
events of eternity, In the name of religion, 
‘ hadto perceive the events of time through 
nature of eternity. 
he early Christiansin Palestine were Jews, 
sequently their religious imagination was 
‘egnated by the overwhelming experience 
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» no creedal affirmation 
; the experience is found in life 


of the Old Testament. The death of Jesus 
had to be grasped and mastered by this ex- 
perience. There can be little doubt about the 
manner in which it was done. It can be ade- 
quately illustrated through the union that 
scholars find, for instance, between the theme 
of the Twenty-second Psalm and the event at 
Calvary. 

It must be remembered that 
standing by and writing down exactly what 
took* place batethemCruciiixionsaeNo cone gre: 
garded it as of any importance at the time. 
The disciples, with the possible exception of 
one, had all fled; and in any case the death 
of Jesus represented at the time not a triumph 
but a destruction of all their hopes. It was 
not God dying upon the Cross, at the time of 
the event itself, because God could not die 
like that. It was the death of a loved com- 
panion and leader that was taking place; all 
else had to be interpreted afterwards. The 
Old Testament was used partly as the means 
of interpretation. 

The Twenty-second Psalm treats of the 
suffering and affliction of a good man, of his 
rejection by men, and of his seeming neglect 
by God. In spite of this the psalm ends with 
a note of triumph of faith in God; with the 
declaration that the neglect was only seeming, 
and that in the event itself dwelt the eventual 
power for the conversion of all mankind. 

‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’’ are the first words of the psalm and 
they are attributed to Jesus on the Cross. 

“‘All they that see me laugh me to scorn; 
they shoot out the lip, they shake the head, 
saying, Commit thyself unto the Lord: let him 
deliver him.”’ 

So says the psalm, describing the terrible 
experience of a man apparently deserted by 
God. 

‘‘And they that passed by railed on him, 
wagging their heads, and saying . .. save 


no one was 
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thyself, and come down from the cross... - 
Let ... the King of Israel come down from 
the cross that we may see and believe.”’ 

So the scene of the Crucifixion as construc- 
ted by Mark, and the union of experience be- 
tween the two quotations is apparent. 

‘They part my garments among them, and 
upon my vesture do they cast lore 

So does the author of the Gospel of St. John 
imagine another scene at the Crucifixion. He 
quotes directly from the Twenty-second Psalm, 
and says he is relating the event to scriptural 
‘*prophesy’’. 

The Passion of the Crucifixion was con- 
trolled and directed by those who created it by 
their contemporary grasp of religious truth, 
and that truth was found, partly, in the suf- 
fering of an afflicted innocent man who was 
joined to God in a particular manner. A truth 
central to some of the insights of the Old 
Testam ent. 

The ‘*Godhood’’ of Jesus was established 
for the early Christians from whom the New 
Testament came by the ‘‘prophecy’’ of the 
inspired Scriptures, by other important in- 
fluences and above all by reflection upon 
experience in this mental climate. Experience 
demanded some explanation of God, not in 
terms of abstract attributes, but in terms of 
life and suffering. And experience fastened 


‘Ugh! foreigners! 


upon the death of a loved and revered teac 
to express itself. It turned an event in tin 
namely, the death of a good and innocent m: 
into an eternal event. It transferred the ev 
from history into the eternal nature of G 
where it was taking place, for ever. Expe 
ence turned a mystery into a truth in the te 
of its own day, the only terms open to it. — 
There is nothing in this process, if righ 
understood, that destroys the nature of tru 
It is the kind of interpretive action that 
are engaged upon in all generations. Men : 
always tryingto grasp something that underl. 
all forms of truth and untruth; the life of | 
spirit that is deeper than all expressions 
thought and feeling. | 
Religious experience we therefore affirm) 
centered in no closed system of belief, | 
creedal affirmation purporting to be true, 
substance for all time; the experience is fou 
in life and action, in what men are compel 
to do in their own time and with whate: 
enters into their lives. Their one safegu) 
and ultimate conviction is the life of the sp} 
that dwells in them. There is no other tou 
stone of truth, for every other touchstone w 
created out of this. There has been no reve 
tion of God save through the spirit that dwe: 
in man. : 


LHEY GLOBE 
GERMANY. The Volkssolidaritaet, coun 


of welfare agencies in the Soviet Zone of G 
many, has sent two gifts to the Americ 
Friends Service Committee, a vase and a pa 
of carved book ends, as an evidence of a} 
preciation for sixty thousand dollars worth | 
supplies given in the last year for prograr} 
of child feeding. | 

MEXICO. Officials in the Mexican capit 
have been exploring the possibility of sen) 
ing a ‘‘friendship train’’ to the United State} 
in accordance with a suggestion by the ca 
umnist, Drew Pearson. The plan would bri 
to United States citizens Mexican dance: 
music, art, crafts, and other phases of Mexic. 
life and accomplishment. 

INDIA. The State of Mysore has abolish 
whipping as a form of punishment for soci) 
offenders. 


Ss 
CONSTRUCTIVE BRIEFS FROM ree | 
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reed And Some Modern Christians 


ack R. Clemo 


eS I was groping towards some sort of 
spiritual light, ] maintained a somewhat curi- 
Ss attitude towards organized religion. There 
emed to be a general view among my genera- 
yn, at’ least in England, that the churches 
yuld be all right if they were unshackled 
ym their creeds. But I held an obstinate 
tion of my own that the creeds would be 
| right. if they were unshackled from the 
urches. I felt that there would be a dynamic 
imulation in a fixed belief in the super- 
tural if it were not mixed up with the formal- 
m and fussiness and routine which I found 
local places of worship. It was an extreme 
d rather perverse viewpoint, but it did at 
ast preserve me from the shallow thinking 
uich assumes that Eternity must move with 
e times, and from the profoundly agnostic 
inking which assumes that the eternal has 
t revealed itself in Time. Both these ideas 
© symptoms of materialism; often, it is true, 
benevolent materialism; but present world 
nditions show that this is powerless to 
eck the more brutal manifestations of the 
me philosophy. 

Creeds may be obsolete as liturgical forms, 
t personal religion must still affirm and not 
rely speculate. If it is to be more than an 
nical code, it must realize the potency of 
> unseen and produce convictions which are 
t simply phases of development. Otherwise 
will be broken by the gritty impact of tem- 
ral disorder. 

Even orthodox creed may still be accepted 
an honest and independent mind if one’s 
proach to it, and one’s use of it in practical 
lairs, are unconventional. In this respect, I 
typical of the younger generation of writers 
England, who, when they are Christian at 
, tend to be orthodox Christians. There is 
| less woolly idealism and loose religious 
inking among us today than there was in the 
er-war period. A harsh doctrinal Christian- 
is closer to the mood and texture of this 
dern nightmare world of tension, moral 
lapse and threats of unparalleled catastro- 
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phe. The sterner Christian teachings, such 
as the doctrine of original sin, are being ex- 
amined afresh, and in some quarters; on no- 
tably by my contemporary and fellow novelist, 
Norman Nicholson, reaffirmed as the only 
adequate foundation for a _ philosophy that 
measures up to the facts. When even rational- 
ists are obsessed with the problem of evil, the 
Christian must make his distinctive contribu- 
tion to a concept of this elemental darkness 


and its place in a universe ruled by a benevo- 
lent God. 
This accent on creed must not, of course, 


be confused with a cheap Fundamentalism, 
which is not likely to reappear among thinking 
people, in England or elsewhere. It is merely 
the spiritual counterpart of the tough realism 
so evident among modern materialists, and is, 
we feel, the only alternative to the materialist 
dogma. We realize that the special dynamic 
that is given by a firm and ruthless dogma 
cannot be met by a mere ideal, much less by a 
mystical or pantheistic escapism which asserts 
that the state of the world is still satisfactory 
if viewed from an angle of subjective illumina- 
tion. 

The decay of ecclesiastical authority leaves 
the essential Christian creed unchanged; the 
old compelling tide has receded, but the treas- 
ure lies on the shore, bare and adequate to the 
hand of all seekers. The new approach to 
faith will probably have to be subjective in 
its original impulse, since only a deep sense 
of personal need will carry one over the theo- 
retical objections of a scientific and rationalist 
environment. 

In every: life there are certain mysterious 
movements of Providence on the moral border- 
line, tenuous invasions of the same odd and 
““improbable’’ quality that one finds in the 
Gospels. To let them pass unrecognized is 
to make a contribution to the general chaos of 
human affairs. From any of these dilemmas 
may come an assurance of Christian faith as 
personal and immune from the current ‘‘climate 

(continued on page 98) 
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Brockton’s | 
Three 
Year 


Plan 


[ N October 1946 a young student minister 

presented his first report to the annual 
parish meeting of a discouraged little church. 
The report was mostly a presentation of a 
twelve point program of improvement and ad- 
vance. The members listened respectfully, 


but few were convinced of the possibility of 
carrying out the program. Prompted perhaps 
by that affection which middle age and old age 
holds for young clergymen, these folk did 


not veto ‘‘the new young man’’ whom they 
had called tobe their minister. 

So it came to pass that in April 1947 the 
Twelve Point Program was officially adopted 
by the church and became a Three Year Plan 
implemented by a working committee. Doubts 
persisted in many minds, but spirits rose as 
individuals and groups went to work. Many 
thought the fifteen thousand dollars needed 
for physical improvements could not be 
raised, but all agreed to try. 

That church was the First Universalist 
Church of Brockton, Massachusetts, and that 
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young minister was the Rev. Raymond 
Hopkins. 

committee, 
Robert Briggs, Mrs. H. L. Thompson, M 
Leroy Fisher, Mrs. Joseph Sylvia, and K 
neth McCaffrie, president of the parish, 


The minister and his hard work’ 


Elwood Buck, Ronald Oreu 


On January 16, the Brockton Universal 

dedicated their completed renovated and 

proved church plant, a visible symbol of t 

completion of seven of the twelve objecti 

of their Three Year Plan which follows. 

C To reorganize our church and par 
for efficiency; doing away with 
present dual organization and ad 
ing a new constitution setting the 
tire church up on a departmentali: 
basis. Completed. 

I. Make necessary repairs, alteratio 
and changes to make our church 
attractive, efficient home for worsk 
education, and fellowship. Includ 
the erection of a chancel type, @ 


the co-operation their fellow fas. 
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me 


Vite 


centered church sanctuary; the re- 
moval of the steeple, the erection of 
a new front stairway, and the repaint- 
ing of the entire exterior and interior 
of the church. Completed. 

Establish a new system of record 
keeping, drawing up and keeping an 
accurate record of church membership, 
services of dedication, marriages, 
funerals, and other pertinent church 
records. Completed. 

Securing sufficient copies of the new IX. 
Universalist hymnal ‘‘Hymns of the 
Spirit’’ to replace the present ‘‘Hymn 

and Tune Book’’, which is dilapidated 


and theologically outmoded.  Com- 
pleted, X. 
Increase church membership by at 


least one hundred new members. Twen- 


ty-eight to date. 

Increase our regular budget to $5,000. — XI. 
by 1947, $6,000. by 1948, and $7,000, 
by 1949, Completed. 
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VIL. 


Adopt a unified program of religious 
education for the entire church; set up 
an adult study program; and increase 
the size and efficiency of all existing 


educational organizations by 100%. 
Well on way, plus assistant minister. 
Meeting our full quota to the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention and 
paying our full Fair Share to the Uni- 
fied Appeal of The Universalist Church 
of America. Completed in 1947-48. 
Secure at least fifty subscriptions to 
the Bay State Universalist and The 
Christian Leader. To date, twelve 
Bay State Universalists and six Chris- 
tian Leaders. 

Raise the attendance at our Sunday 
morning Worship Services to a minimum 
of one hundred per Sunday. Now have 
minimum of fifty, average of sixty-five. 
Raise the level of our church music 
Secure the services of a full time or- 
dained minister. - June, 1949, 


OF 
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(continued from page 95) 
of opinion’ as the insights of the mystic, 
but differing from the mystic’s vision in the 
fact that it is not isolated and egotistical, 
but affirms a general revelation which leads to 
humility and fellowship. A prior knowledge of 
Christian teaching is helpful here, but not 
essential; the experience itself may pose the 
questions which the doctrine subsequently 
answers. 

When a creed is accepted in this way, in- 
separable from the mould of character, there 
is no risk of its ever becoming an ‘‘optional 
extra.’? And its effects, though they may be 
called mystical, have no kinship either with 
the guietism of the natural mystic or with his 
adolescent demand for thrills. The Christian 
becomes aware of life, first of all as signi- 
ficance, only secondarily as sensation. His 
beliefs get to work upon his experiences be- 


Music For The Lenten 


Hope Hilton 
@)2 of the problems of music for this season 
from the liberal point of view is in the need 
forminorchanges in the words of many anthems 
and solos. The compiler of the following re- 
commendations offers suggestions for needed 
changes in certain numbers which would be 
otherwise unsatisfactory to most of our 
churches. This series will be continued next 
month with a list of recommended pieces for 
general worship. 


Unless otherwise indicated, these anthems are 
forafour-part choir of SA.T.B. Anthems mark- 
ed with anasterisk* are suitablefor general use. 


AN ANTHEM FOR LENT 


Il. W. Gray Co., No. 1847 -- ‘‘A Lenten Carol’’ 
-- arr. by W.G. Darst. A good unison anthem 
with descant. 


neooLO. ROR LLENT 


* “Repent Ye’’ -- John Prindle Scott -- G, 
SchirmerCo. The text is Matthew 3:1-2, 7-8, 
11-12, Universalists will not want to use 
this unless it is accompanied by a suitable 
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fore these are fully realized, so that by 
time he has assimilated them they are~alre 
defined in Christian terms. His faith is c 
pletely integrated with his life, not only 
the sense that without it he could not in 
pret his feelings, but in the deeper sense 
without it he could not feel. There is a 
of inter-penetration of creed and event, lea 
him in no doubt that both have broken thre 
into Nature from a higher sphere of abso 
values. Such a conviction, with its hin 
the ultimate harmonizing of the spiritual 
material worlds, gives a unique vitality to 
open, practical resistance to materials 
gloom. 

It should be a main concern of all the 
nominations to foster this religious respe 
to personal crisis and to demonstrate the 
evance of Christian truth, not only in 
austere regions of experience, but also in 
commonplace and carnal. 


Season 


sermon; but such a sermon will be enhan 
by it. 


ANTHEMS FOR GOOD FRIDAY 


Schirmer No. 2505 -- ‘Christ Will be Crue 
Today” -- L. P. Stone. <A very unu 
anthem with powerful, prodding remin 
of social responsibilities that are a pa 


religion. 
Galaxy No. 1344-4 -- ‘In That Garden 
Knelt to Pray’’ -- A. D. Schmutz p. 


substitute ‘‘People might come to a bri 
day” for “Children of men might be 
again.” 


A SOLO FOR GOOD FRIDAY 


“Be fore the Crucifix’? by Frank La For 
-- G. Schirmer Co. Suggested word chal 
p. 2 -- substitute ‘‘Where thou hast brat 


suffered’’ For ‘‘Where Thou for us hast 
fered.’’ 


SOLOS FOR EASTER 
‘Alleluia!’? =: O’Convot-Momiaie Boosey & 


¥ 
« 
q 
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iggest change of words: p.6 -- substitute 
with faith and love your anthem sing’’ for 
To Christ our risen Lord we bring.”’ 


ster’ -- Edward Shippen Barnes -- G. 
-hirmer Co, Suggested word changes: 
4 -- substitute ‘‘God’s love is victorious 
deed’’ for ‘‘The Master is risen indeed.”’ 
9 -- substitute ‘‘life around you is stirring 
blossom and vine’’ for ‘‘He has risen, 
or thee is the token and sign.’’ 

6 -- substitute ‘‘God’s love is victorious 
deed’’ for ‘‘The Master is risen indeed.”’ 


e Resurrection’’ -- Pearl Curran -- Schirmer 
9. A strictly scriptural Easter song from 
e following texts: 

John 20:1, 11, 14-15, 17-20, 26, 30-31; 
Mohn2l:1; 25% 

John 11:25-26; 

Revelation 20:12; 

Hohn 11:26-27, 

Revelation 21':4-5. 

cher No. 8372 -- “‘Easter Carol’’ -- M. C. 
hitney. 

FP. Wood No. 497 -- ‘‘This Is the Day”’ -- 


ardner Evans 


mark No. W2828 -- ‘‘Carpathian Easter 
arol’’ -- arr. by Harvey Gaul. Very lovely 
ohemian carol, with divided parts. Fairly 
p. ? -- substitute ‘‘Easter joy is on 
for “‘Resurrection, breathes the 


aSy. 
9? 
e breeze 


” 
- ae 


8 -- substitute ‘‘God’s love is ever vic- 
rious’’ for ‘‘He is risen, Christ is risen.’’ 


W. Gray No. 1223 -- “Spring Bursts To- 
ity’? -- Van Dennean Thompson. Solos for 
prano and Alto or Tenor. 
| 1 - substitute ‘“‘Life is a-wak’ning’’ for 
irist is risen’. p. 5 -- substitute ‘‘All 
people’’ for ‘‘Angels and men,’’ using 
o notes for ‘‘Life.’’ 
W. Gray No. 2011 -- ‘‘We Will Carol Joy- 
lly’? -- Claude Means. Good for any 
Solo for Soprano or Junior Choir. 
roughout the song substitute ‘‘Unto God 
r heav’nly king’’ for ‘“‘To our risen Lord 
d king.’’ 
irmer No. 1693 -- ‘‘Now God be praised 
heaven above’’ -- Vulpius p. 4 -- sub- 
Bite ‘‘Jesus’’ for ‘‘His Christ.”’ 


son No. 14,714 -- ‘‘O Morn of Beauty”’ 
, 1949 


(chorale from ‘‘Finlandia’’) -- Sibelius- 
Matthews p. 6 -- substitute ‘“‘the great 
Creator brings us life again’’ for ‘‘For 


Christ the Lord is risen again.”’ 


Kjos Music Co., No. 2019 -- ‘‘An Easter Carol 
ofthe Dearest Joy’’ -- M. J. Luvaas p. 2-3 -- 
In third stanza substitute ‘“‘Hath brought to 
us new life once more’’ for ‘‘Hath opened 
wide the tomb’s dark door.’’ 

Ditson No. 14814 -- “One Early Easter Morn- 
ing’’ -- Ralph E. Marryott. Solo for soprano 


or Junior Choir. p. 4 -- substitute “‘Ilis 
love will never die’’ for ‘‘When the Lord 
rides by.’’ 

Edwin H. Morris Co., No. 4090 -- “Easter 
Carol’? -- M. S. McLain. Suggested word 
change: p. 2 -- substitute ‘‘joyful’’ for 
‘“‘angel.”’ 


*Fischer No. 7235 -- ‘‘Christ Conquereth”’ -- 
Clokey. Modern music. Moderately diffi- 
cult. Throughout the song substitute ‘‘God’’ 
for ‘‘Christ.”’ p.8-10 -- Where the trinitarian 
gloria beings, substitute the words: ‘Glory 
be to the Father, Eternal God, the High and 
Holy One.”’ 


Schirmer No. 1736 -- ‘‘Awake, thou wintry 
earth’’ -- K. K. Davis. Use only the first 
stanza. 

A GENERAL ANTHEM 


Dow Music Co., No. 356 -- “‘Let Nothing 
Trouble Thee”’ -- H. R. Ward. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE 


CHINESE JUDGMENTS. Observers close 
to the people along the border lines between 
the Communist and Nationalist armies in China 
have told Worldover Press that a withdrawal 
of American marines would be popular. One 
reason is that General Claire G. Chennault’s 
efforts to reconstitute the wartime ‘‘Flying 
Tigers’’ to help Chiang Kai-Shek have drawn 
strong criticism even from the masses inside 
the Nationalist lines. The military usefulness 
of such a squadron against guerrilla forces is 
doubted, and Chinese villagers, on both sides 
equally, tend to blame the United States for 
the strafing done by Chinese pilots, whether 
Nationalist or Communist, in American-made 
planes. 


Worldover Press 
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Sola Giles git Unified Appeal Director 


HeeeRe Ve PHIEIP* RANDALIP “GILES; 
since 1946 minister of the White Mem- 
orial Universalist Church, Concord, New 
Hampshire, has been appointed Director of 
the Unified Appeal of The Universalist Church 
of America. Mr. Giles is to take office May 1 
and will assume responsibility for this area 
of the Church’s work from that date forward. 
Mr. Giles has been singularly successful 
in his Concord pastorate, a church which 
dates from 1842. He graduated fromthe public 
schools of Haverhill, Massachusetts, and 
grew up in the First Universalist Church of 
that city. He holds the degrees of A.B. and 
S.T.B. from Tufts College and the Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion, and has done grad- 
uate work in sociology at both Tufts and the 
University of New Hampshire. 

Prior to his pastorate in Concord, he served 
Universalist churches at South Woodstock, 
Vermont, and Southbridge, Massachusetts. It 
was during his Southbridge pastorate that he 
married the former Miss Aurelie L.. Proctor of 


Southboro. They now have two daughters, 
Aurelie Lee, born in 1944, and Susan, born 
in 1948. 


Mr. Giles served from 1942 to 1946 as Major 
Chaplain of the U. S. Army Air Forces, first 


at ocott Field in ‘Illinovs, and later in 
Australia, New Guinea, Manila and Tokyo. 
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He is a member of Alpha Kappa Delta (na 
tional honorary sociological society) ani 
serves as a major in the Chaplain Reserv 
of the U. S. Army; serves on two denomina 
tional committees, one on Permanent Survey 
the other on World Order; serves as secretar 
of the New Hampshire Universalist Fellow 
ship Committee and as President of the Nes 
Hampshire Universalist Sunday School As 


sociation; serves as member of the Comit 
and Religious Education Committees of th 
New Hampshire Council of Churches; an 
serves as Vice-President of the Concor 
Ministers’ Conference, chairman of the Con 
ference Radio Committee, and chairman o 
the Conference Hospital Chaplaincy. 


ON THE GONSTRUG TV ole 
Progress Briefs from Around the World 


BELGIUM. Movements continue to er 
throughout West Europe for the promotion | 
international good will. One of these is t 
Belgian-Italian Friendship Association, whi: 
has offered two prizes of 5,000 francs eac 
(5,000 francs equals $114.50) for the be 
newspaper report and the best unpublish 
manuscript, respectively, on  impressio 
gained during a recent trip to Italy. 

*x* * X* 

ENGLAND, Cambridge University, throu 
its student senate, has decided to establis 
Tagore lectureship next year for the study 
Indian literature. | 

kk * 

BENELUX. Not to be outdone by the c 
operation among Belgium, the Netherlan 
and Luxemburg on the governmental level 
transport workers of the three countries hav 
organized a joint commission to be known a 
Benetra, for the promotion of greater unity i 
the economic and labor fields. 

* * X* 

NEW ZEALAND. A thousand refugees 
to be admitted and cared for by New Zeala 
with the specific proviso that they shall 
orphans, widows, or aged people of no e 
nomic use to the country. Worldover Pre 
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liversalists Serve 
ph N. Schmidt 


ica College of Syracuse University, part of 
yracuse University, although located fifty 


s from the main campus, was established 


tica at the request of the citizens of Utica 
he fall of 1946. Classes were originally 
in the Plymouth Congregational Church 
Jneida Square, just a block from the Church 
1e Reconciliation. The opening enrollment 
1 swelled to such proportions that the 
lities of that church were severely taxed 
the very start. Concerned for the welfare 
he students of the new college, the Rev. 
) Stewart MacPhee of the Universalist- 
arian church offered the facilities of the 
ch parlors to the college authorities. 
nen the enrollment of new students for the 
md semester so increased the student body 
the Plymouth Church House could no 
er accommodate the education-starved re- 
ed GI’s, it was to the Church of the Re- 
siliation that the college administration 
ed for assistance. Through Mr. MacPhee 


the president of the board of trustees, 
W. Winship, the need of the college was 


entedto the congregation. By a unanimous 


Bioethe members present, the. Irustees 
authorized to proceed with minor changes 
1e Church House so that it might be uti- 
1 for both college and church purposes. 
avable partitions cut off the wings of the 
assembly room constituting the first 
pe the ~Church Howse to create three 
yge lecture rooms. The basement recre- 
| room of the church was likewise altered 
lake a student lounge and both men’s and 
bn’s toilets were installed. 

}successful was this arrangement, that in 
lecond year of operation the college re- 
led permission to change the basement 
lation room into a fourth lecture room. 
; year, (despite the purchase of five build- 
ithe erection of an aluminum prefabricated 
jing housing three lecture rooms and Six 
ty offices, and the construction of a 
tory concrete classroom building holding 
n classrooms and a tremendous student 
Ne) the college is still utilizing the four 
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lecture rooms in the Church . 

At no time has there been any conflict or 
tension in the dual use of the church property. 
College authorities have expresséd themselves 
as delighted with the co-operation accorded 
by the church. Church people have been a- 
mazed at the consideration shown by the col- 
lege students for the church property and the 
respect shown by them for the sanctuary itself 
and for the activities of the church. College 
authorities have arranged for transfers of 
classes or cancellations on days when tradi- 
tional and customary church celebrations cut 
into the school day. The church has, like- 
wise, inconvenienced itself to permit occa- 
sional unavoidable evening college sessions. 
Illustrative of the cordial relations existing 
between church and college was the presence 
of Mr. MacPhee at the recent Formal Convoca- 
tion opening the 1948-49 academic year to 
deliver the Invocation at the same time that 
the newly appointed College Chaplain and 
Catholic and Jewish religious counselors 
were presented for the first time to the student 
body. Dr. Ralph F. Strebel, Administrative 
Dean of Utica College, has repeatedly stated: 
‘*The co-operation extended to us by the Rev. 
John S. MacPhee and the trustees of the Church 
of the Reconciliation has been exceptional, 

Not every local church group has such an 
opportunity to serve, for new colleges do not 
spring up every day. It is in this sense that 
the action of the federated Church of the Re- 
conciliation is unusual. Actually, the ser- 
vice extended is in consonance with the tradi- 
tion of both of the national bodies with which 
it is affiliated. Not to have served the educa- 
tional needs of the youth of the community 
would have been the unexpected action. Uni- 
versalism and Unitarianism alike have stood 
like beacons drawing men of inquiring and 
analytical minds to question, to examine and 
to experiment. No page in the history of edu- 
cation in this country can be written without 
paying tribute to the services rendered by the 
individual members, churches, and national 
organizations of these liberal religious bodies. 
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THE MCKENZIES PUT THEIR UNIVERSALISM TO WORK FOR THE COMMUNITY 


We are proud to present this picture of the 
McKenzie children and their parents, members 
of the First Universalist Church and Church 
School of Cincinnati, Ohio. Shown, left to 
right are James, 17; Doris, 14; Patricia, 12; 
Wauneta, 11; Barbara, 9; Mrs. McKenzie, Don- 
ald, 8; Mr. McKenzie, Bonnie, 6; Billy, 5, and 
Johnny, 22 months. In the insert, upper right, 
is Richard, 15, who was not at home when 
the photographer took the family picture. 

When the Hamilton County, Ohio March of 
Dimes Committee needed helpin counting and 
sorting a seventy-one pound box filled with 
redeemable state sales tax receipts, Georgia 
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B. Green, vice-chairman and a member of; 
Cincinnati Universalist Church sent an S.. 
to Barbara Joan McKenzie, a polio vi: 
recovering after four years of hospitaliza 
Barbara enlisted the whole family and/ 
McKenzies sorted and counted over fif 


thousand stamps which brought a ‘‘cash| 


gift to the March of Dimes of one hun 
and eight dollars. 

All of us who are interested in figh 
polio (and who isn’t) say thank you McKenl 
for this good work. To the Cincinnati 
versalist Church we say congratulation: 
this fine family. | 
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Rerctione Of Our Readers 


AMEND THE DISPLACED PERSONS ACT 


the Editor: 

mnumerable times in the past the pages of Thé 
istian Leader have carried the torch for needed 
‘ial reforms. Ours is a philosophy which must al- 
7S speak out against social injustice and ours the 
lowship which must dare to fight for a better way of 
‘for men everywhere. 


low is the time to actively alert ourselves to the 
se of the Displaced Persons, whose plight is the 
sonsibility of the civilized world, and to demand a 
stic change in the present law. 
fe should all be familiar with the Displaced Per- 
s Act of 1948 which was rushed through the late 
rs of the 80th Congress with what appears to be 
unfortunate features of both the Fellows and the 
ey bills. Certainly what came into law is little 
dit to a country the size of ours and with the re- 
ces so far in excess of those that must bear the 
jor portion of these million persons without home 
hope save as it is apportioned to them. 
n my judgment we should begin immediately to flood 
- senators and congressmen with letters requesting 
evision of this Act on the following points: 
Aindful that we are ourselves a cosmopolitan people 
vith backgrounds in practically every land, we 
hould demand the removal of limitations of areas 
om which displaced persons may come. 
hile recognizing that the December 1945 date may 
ave been taken without preconceived prejudice, it 
as a most unfortunate coincidence, discriminatory 
the most brutally treated group under considera- 
ion. If a time limit is necessary, we should de- 
yand one which has no flagrant connotation. 
emembering how many times those with names un- 
listakably of old world origin top the lists in our 
olleges and professions, in arts and science, and 
lindful, too, that many of the dispossessed are 
om the professions, we have a fight to question 
ne wisdom of allocating one third of our quota to 
ticulture. Let us demand removal of this dis- 
riminatory clause and urge that these persons be 
lowed to come and find their own work, as all our 
jrefathers have done before us, upon their own 
jerits. 
jast, let us demand of the law-makers who speak 
| our name, a hospitality of which we need not be 
shamed among the nations and in our own con- 
Continental United States has some 
}000,000 square miles of territory and some 
}:0,000,000 in population! If we had no Christian 
)nscience, we could still afford to be generous! 
i Ida M. Folsom 
etary, The World Order Commission, 
The Universalist Church of America. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY AT PROVINCETOWN 


To the Editor: 

Provincetown, at thetip endof Cape Cod, is aMecca 
for summer tourists and vacationists and the church 
profits by them. But few members are left and they 
are aged, the old-time Yankees being superceded by 
the Portuguese fishermen. In the summer, however, 
church attendance is good owing to the large number 
of visitors, virtually from every state in the Union. 

The church is open every day through two months 
with an attendant, as it is tonsidered by artists to be 
the most beautiful church of its period in the United 
States. The church was erected a little more than a 
century ago. A guest book is always open beside the 
table of free literature. Large numbers do not sign it, 
but there were two thousand, one hundred and fifty- 
eight signatures last season, from forty-three States, 
District of Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Philippines, 
Cuba, Alaska, Canada, México, Bermuda, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France and Denmark. 

Many people heard, for the first time, something 
about liberal theology, both through spoken word and 
tracts, a very large number of the latter were taken 
away and many questions asked and answered, 

After six summers spent there, Iam firmly convinced 
that it is a ripe field for missionary work; not with the 
idea of building up a strong church there, but as a 
center from which to spread the liberal faith and be- 
lief all over the country. Naturally we want churches, 
to count in therecords but the growth of liberal thought 
and spirit is the thing needed, 

If the State Convention or The Universalist Church 
of America, or better still, both combined, in con- 
junction with the local church to plan and conduct 
services for two months of the season with spoken and 
printed word and good music, well advertised, liberal 
theology would reach large numbers for the first time. 
Many would be ready to help organize a new church in 
their home towns. A program of daily services, with 
noted clergymen and laymen giving sermons and lec- 
tures, intersperced with concerts and an abundance of 
literature should be arranged. 

The Convention could rely upon the income from the 
local church to help defray expenses. Sunday col- 
lections, for the period of two months are high. The 
weekday guests in the last two seasons left nearly 
one thousand and five hundred dollars. Such a pro- 
gtam as outlined would increase these two items, 
which, with the income from the parish endowment 
funds, would help finance the project. 

The officers of the State Convention and The Uni- 
versalist Church of America are earnestly urged to 
give this missionary field their serious attention, 

U. S. Milburn 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
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WATCHING FOR PROGRESS 
To the Editor: 

I have been on the point of writing you for weeks. 
I have put it off because I was afraid that congratu- 
lations on the changes both in the form and content 
of the Leader would prove premature. To me there 
hasn’t been a sour note for several months for which 
{ am most happy. 

I feel that my work is about done and am happy to 
note that there are younger men to carry on.t I am not 
sure but that ‘tthe church”? will continue to be a de- 
clining influence in world progress, but I am sure 
that if our church will continue to base its credo on 
the last word of human knowledge, it will find it- 
self in the vanguard of human progress, and we, as 
members, will have the best as associates in build- 
ing a better world. ; 

Allow me to thank you for many courtesies you have 
extended to me, and that you have not branded me as 
a contankérous old man. I shall be watching some- 
where on the ramparts for the progress we all hope to 


make. 
Frank Blackford 


Eldorado, Ohio 
WE ARE GUILTY 


To the Editor: 

It was a pleasure to see the essay written by the 
undersigned included in the January issue of the 
Christian Leader, entitled, ‘‘Universalism in Ply- 
mouth’’, As the nature of the essay is historical, and 
any value which it may have lies in its accuracy, will 
you permit me to call to the attention of the readers 
some slight errors that occurred ‘‘twixt the cup and 
the lip?’? 

On page 14, the first line of the second column 
states that Dr. Kendall served the First Church ‘from 
1700 until 1859.’’ A long ministry indeed! It should 
have read ‘‘from 1799 to 1859’, which is still a long 
ministry. 

Again in the fourth line from the bottom of page 15 
there is a reference to the ‘‘separation of the Third 
Society in 1944’, which brings theological controversy 
down to modern days indeed. It should have read ‘in 
1744’’, 

On the same page, in the first column, there is an 
omission of a line in the quote taken from the records 
in 1833. It should have read ‘*1833 - Lines written 
on the occasion of Orthodox ministers gathering in 
Plymouth to renew their faith and read over and a- 
round the grave of....”’ The dramatic sense calls for 
the whole picture. And why, pray tell, did you omit 
the best lines of that poem? I liked the part of call- 
ing on the dead Universalist minister placed beside 
“‘the mouldring bones of honored men long dead’? to 
“‘though lifeless feel their touch, and springing live’. 


I wish he had! There would indeed have been some 

startled orthodox ministers in Plymouth that day! 
Again on that page, I liked the original word 

““change’’? which appeared as ‘‘chance’’ in referring 


to Mr. Andrews’ transfer from a Universalist to a 
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Unitarian church. All Universalists would eA 
with your typesetter that such a change was a “*cH 
although they might think he was taking one. 
I’m afraid your proof reader is overworked*, 
George N. Marsh 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 


*She is indeed. E.H.L. 


AN HONORABLE HISTORY 
To the Editor: 

I am sorry not to see any reference to the on 
dred fiftieth anniversary of the Universalist 
at South Strafford, Vermont, except the brief q 
the presence of the Governor of Vermont. | 

The society is the fourth oldest Univer 
Society in the world and has made much hist 
ing all these years it has been a great helper 
denomination. What is more it has resisted loc 
forts to make it a union or federated church, ate 
ably will become the one church of the communi, 
remain a Universalist church. This merits recog: 

Harry F. Fis: 
East Douglas, Massachusetts | 


GRANDFATHER STUDIED UNDER HOSEA BA} 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for your cordial letter of January | 
did not realize your establishment was on the 
again. I recall Newbury Street, Boylston Stree’ 
West Street, and believe it was Cornhill in ¢ 
days. | 

The denominational paper has been in my fa 
family since about 1870 and in my grandfather 
wood’s family since 1830. He was then studyir 
der direction Hosea Ballou and was ordained in I] 

I suppose that the young people in the Boston. 
feel that since I was licensed to preach in 1: 
must indeed, be a Patriarch, and so I may intery 
that reference to my grandfather is from family 
tion, not from personal contact! 

May I add that I thought Dr. van Schaick as 
of the Leader held it on a high plane of rels 
journalism as it is now fully maintained, and I we 
every issue. 

The European reports of Dr. Lalone and Dr. 
mins were of quickening interest and reflected 
mendable church activity. 

A. N. F@ 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
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RED CROSS BLOOD PROGRAM 


The Red Cross National Blood Program is de: 
to help provide blood and blood derivatives to 
lives and prevent needless suffering througho 
nation. The program will provide whole bloo 
blood products to physicians and hospitals for m 
use, Serving not only the civilian hospitals but 
of the Veterans Administration, the Armed Force 
U. S. Public Health Service as well. 
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N ADVENTURES 
PPY LIVING 
y William L. Stidger 159 pp 
ew York 
leming H. Revell Co. 
tice $2.00 
ugh the years, along with his 
three-way career of preach- 
teaching, and writing, Dr. 
t has found time to ferret out 
isten to the stories of a great 
“happy people.’’ He has 
impressed, and so will be the 
;, to whom he now passes 
the stories in easy, armchair 
ND. Some of the people’s 
s Wachel Lindsay, Roland 
s, Edwin Markham, Branch 
y, are familiar to us; others, 
as Induk Pak, ‘‘Miss Mary of 
isville,’’? Erna Bilkau, Saunders 
is, Sadie Hagen, we are apt 
o have heard before. But, 
ated or unknown, they share 
amon ‘‘glory’’: each of them, 
Stidger’s revealing anecdotes, 
dventured into a happier way 
ryday living. 
stories about the well-known 
S are personal ones that 
made the headlines; the 
s about the unknowns are so 
tional we wonder at their hid- 
lrama. Perhaps that is Dr. 
t’s purpose to show the un- 
ed, universal miracles in the 
of people everywhere who 
-o adventure with their faith. 
r of the heros and heroines of 
00k, janitors, missionaries, 
s, businessmen, ex-cannibals, 
nave had no idea they were 
? until they read so in these 
, indeed, several of them may 
‘en be able to read the pages. 
found all of them are warm, 
ing circles of people whose 
have been touched by their 
until finally their candle is 
ger hidden. 
| Stidger may have written 
y, without too much organiz- 
but he is in love with his 
t matter, and the true stories 
Is are the kind that do not 
the reader critical of how 
ere told. 
er, the reader is apt to find 
f shifting his own values, 
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Our Library Desk 


warmed by an awareness that if Dr. 
Stidger found this many stories, 
there must be millions more, some- 
what like them, being lived, the 
world over, every day of the year. 
Anne West 


THE ROAD TO REASON 
By Lecomte du Nouy 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1948 
Price $3. 50 

The material in this book was writ- 
ten seven years before the author’s 
‘Human Destiny’’, and purports to 
represent an approach to the con- 
clusions reached in that work. In 
highly technical and somewhat dis- 
jointed articles he examines the 
whole field of scientific knowledge 
and method in an effort to understand 
the nature of the universe. He is 
reluctant to be_ satisfied with 
*‘chance’’? as a conclusion but is 
careful to avoid any other definite 
intimation, concluding the study 
with the opinion that man, in his 
make-up and motives, must be sub- 
jected to the same exhaustive ex- 
amination as we have carried out 
on the balance of the material uni- 
verse. He finds significance in the 
existence of a moral sense in man, 
and in the constant recurrence, 
amid all of our wars and hatred, of 
saintly commitments and geniuses 
of the spirit. Thus he paves the 
way for his work in ‘Human Desti- 
ny’’. It is to be regretted that he 
did not retain his scientific ob- 
jectiveness in this last step, and 
one wonders if, had he lived, he 
might later have become dissatisfied 
with the smothering ease of neo- 
Orthodoxy and made a creative 
contribution to man’s religious 
thinking. There is nc indication in 
**The Road to Reason’’ that he had 
at that time any commitment to neo- 
Orthodoxy, though there is a tend- 
ency for one who has first read 
‘tHuman Destiny’’ to find indications 
of it in the earlier work. 

As with so many men, his analysis 
is good, but his conclusions seem 
weak. Perhaps we are too anxious 
to get at our diagnosis, and we give 
a verdict on insufficent evidence. 
We are good up to a point and then 
we make the leap that lands us into 


the philosophical bog. duNouy’s 
conclusions have little to do with 
his analysis, depend on it not at all, 
and have often been reached by 
others without it. He puts the mat- 
ter rather neatly himself when he 
says, ‘‘Man does not so much want 
to understand as to believe he un- 
derstands.”’ 

Except for the last two chapters 
the work is heavy going for the 
average reader and assumes at 
least a fair knowledge of scientific 
theory and method. Only by follow- 
ing ‘‘Human Destiny’’ could it hope 
to find any popular interest. 

Albert F. Ziegler 


THE PSALMS IN BLANK VERSE 
from the King James Translation 
Stephen Daye Press, 

New York, 1948 
Pricet.75 

Of books about the Bible, books 
containing parts of the Bible, and 
of Bibles themselves, there is no 
apparent end. Indeed, this con- 
tinuous stream of Bibles and Bible 
anthologies is eloquent testimony 
to the truth of the old contention 
that the Bible is the best seller in 
the English language. 

This book of Psalms has but one 
excuse for being and that is its ex- 
cellent typography and consequent 
ease of reading. That is ample 
justification. Here are the Psalms, 
that matchless collection of Hebrew 
devotional poetry without the vis- 
ually constricting device of numbers 
and justified lines that marred the 
old Bible format. The book is there- 
fore valuable for easy reference. 
Our review copy is a trade edition 
done on singularly poor paper stock. 
There is a de lux edition that sells 
for two dollars more than the trade 
edition. It does seem to us, how- 
ever, that the publishers could 
have afforded at least a slightly 
better trade edition paper stock for 
these hymns, precious alike to Jews 
and Christian. EAL 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles 
To Best Sellers, From The Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston &, Mass. 
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ONE THING 
YOU CAN DO! 


You Can Support The Positive, Constructive Educational | 
Work Of The Universalist Church Of America. 


In The Hearts Of Children, Youth And Adults, We Must 


Build The Spirit On Which The New Order Of Life 


Will Rest. 
CO-OPERATION 
RESPONSIBILITY 
HONESTY 
SOCIAL VISION 
FELLOW FEELING 
SHARED VALUES 
FAITH 


I Help Strengthen These Qualities In The Lives Of 


Growing Universalists 


SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE 


UNIVERSALIST UNIFIED APPEAL 


16 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


Please post this on your bulletin board 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Ruth Reuting and Mrs. Edward 
erman, Jr. 


S is an excellent picture of 
esident physician at the Clara 
nm Camp, Dr. Ruth Reuting, and 
rs. Edward W. Sherman, Jr., 
gly known as ‘‘Shermy’’ who 
f very capable Camp Director. 
the first time last summer, a 
ent doctor was added to our 

and she so convincingly 
d her worth, that she will re- 
for the 1949 summet season, 
d, we hope she will become a 
ment member of the Camp 

We just can not imagine a 
season without Mrs. Sherman. 
‘ her direction, the camp has 

in every way during the 
al seasons she has been with 


LITERATURE 

1ave a numberof the pamphlets 
bing what is being done by 
Diabetic Fund, The Permanent 
tic Fund, and The Diabetes 
Home and Hospital Fund. 
ss about the work at the camps 
that these funds are doing to 
| the scientific medical study 
betes. It is available for the 
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asking and would be of help to pro- 
gram builders. 

The folders telling about the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Camp and The 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp will be 
available for distribution within a 
few weeks. Keep these pieces of 
literature in mind and send for 
copies to 16 Beacon Street, Boston 
8. Address requests to Mrs. Alice 
E. Taylor, Secretary for the Camps. 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 

CLARA BARTON 

The paragraphs below taken from 
the record of the testimony of Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters, noted penologist 
and former Superintendent of the 
Women’s Reformatory in Framingham, 
Massachusetts, before the State 
Correction Commissioner in Boston, 
are of especial interest to Univer- 
salist women. We, like Dr. Van 
Waters, are trying to carry on “‘in 
the spirit of Clara Barton’’ in our 
camp for diabetic girls at her birth- 
place in North Oxford. 

We quote from the Boston Evening 
Globe of January 26: 

‘It Was very significant to me,”’ 
the outstanding woman penologist 
declared, ‘‘that Clara Barton stopped 
at the Women’s Reformatory at 
Framingham and in her book she re- 
ferred to the sense of compassion 
she felt for the unfortunate women 
there. 

**I believe when I took over at the 
reformatory her spirit of compassion 
and understanding permeated every 
brick of the place.”’ 

Dr. Van Waters added that she 
had tried to ‘carry on in the spirit 
of Clara Barton’’ during her years 
of service as Superintendent of the 
Institution. 


DR. PRISCILLA WHITE HONORED 
Dr. Priscilla White, medical super- 
visor of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Camp, was one of ten lead- 
ing women doctors of the United 
States and Canada to receive 
Citations, Monday, January 24, at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 
The event marked the 100th an- 
niversary of the graduation of 


Elizabeth’ Blackwell, first woman 
doctor, from Geneva, New York, 
which is now Hobart College. 

Dr. White made the response for 
the entire group of recipients. A 
salute to women in medicine was 
given byMrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in a transcribed radio address, The 
citations were awarded by the 
president of the colleges, Dr. Alan 
W. Brown. 

Our congratulations to Dr. White 
for this well earned honor, added 
to the already many bestowed upon 
her. 

LO GIVES LIFE 
MORE ABUNDANTLY 

Within the past few weeks checks 
have come to 16 Beacon Street 
which will make available at least 
six camper weeks for diabetic 
boys at The Elliott P. Joslin Camp 
this summer, or furnish some very 
special piece of needed equipment. 
Most of us are reticent to discuss 
with our loved ones our wishes con- 
ceming the time when we shall 
pass on to the life invisible, yet it 
is not an unhappy subject and be- 
cause one of our younger married 
couples did consider this very 
thoughtfully and seriously, these 
diabetic boys will be given happiness 
and health in greater abundance 
this summer. 2 

When death came suddenly to the 
husband, the obituary notice car- 
ried the following words: “If de- 
sired, in place of flowers, memorial 
gifts may be sent to The Elliott P. 
Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.’’ The ‘‘floral tributes’’ 
which came to us in the form of 
checks are indeed the highest and 
finest type of a memorial and can- 
not fail to give satisfaction and 
deep comfort to his loved ones. 


USEFUL MATERIAL FOR 
SOCIAL ACTION PROGRAM 


We, The Peoples --- A brief history 
of the League of Nations 
American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc. 
45 E. 65th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


| 
| 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston q 


LENTEN STUDY GROUPS 

Each year, it seems, there is a 
growing number of Lenten study 
groups in Universalist churches, 
Sometimes these are similar to the 
confirmation classes of other 
churches, made up of young people 
who will be taken into full church 
membership at Easter time. Usually 
the minister is the leader of these 
groups. They meet, sometimes on 
a week day after school; the place 
of meeting is the church, the par- 
sonage or the minister’s study. 

Other groups are made up of 
adults, some of whom plan to join 
the church, some of whom are al- 
ready members. Together they study 
about the church; its history, what 
it stands for today and what it ex- 
pects of its members. Last year 
one church experimented with five 
neighborhood meetings in homes for 
informal discussions on Univer- 
salism. These were led by the 
minister who each time had on hand 
denominational books and pamphlets 
for examination. Suggestions for 
home reading were given to those 
who desired them, Way beyond any- 
one’s expectation was the interest 
created by these discussions and 
the good which came from them. 

In response to a request, several 
ministers have reported their Lenten 
practices and in addition to mention 
of study groups were many references 
to “individual tutoring in Univer- 
salism.”’ Below is the report of 
one minister given in full in the 
hope that it may stimulate others 
who have not yet taken advantage 
of the Lenten season. 

We have one study group meeting 
weekly, with afternoon and evening 
sections, for convenience of mem- 
bers. This is carried on through 
the weeks of Lent and beyond, if 
members desire, 

Place: Minister’s Study 

For: High School Youth and Adults 
Outline: 

1. Contribution of Paul in taking 
Christianity beyond the bounds 
of 
The Jews and Palestine 
The early church 
Rome becomes Christian 
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*Development of Creeds 
Apostles’ 
Nicene 
Dates of Easter, and so fourth 
Greek and Roman Churches 
In Middle Ages 
Monasteries 
Education, et cetera 
2. Luther and rise of Protestantism 
John Calvin and his influence 
in Europe and America on many 
denominations 
John Knox and Presbyterianism 
3. Established Church in England 
Backgrounds out of which came 
Methodism 
Quakers 
Universalists 
4, Universalist History 
Old emphases and new 
Meaning of liberalism 
Universalism and non- 
Christian world religions 
5. Unitarians 
and Other Protestant groups 
Comparative Beliefs 
6. An Educational Program for all 
age groups in the Universalist 


Church. The aims. The ex- 
perimental approach. Cur- 
riculum, et cetera : 

7. Church organization and ad- 


ministration in ourlocal church; 
in our denomination. Re- 


sponsibility of church i 
munity, social action, et o 
Bibliography to be read by me 
of class: 
Bainton, ‘‘Church of Our Fa: 
Manwell and Fahs, ‘‘The 
Across the Street’? | 
Skinner and Cole, ‘‘Hell’s: 
parts Fell’? 
Skinner, ‘‘A Religion for Grea) 
Cummins, ‘‘Parish Practic 
Universalist Churches”’ | 
This doesn’t stand alone. | 
questions raised led to sei 
Youth Fellowship Sunday e! 
discussions, and so fourth.) 
high school young people takij 
course in 1948 had nearly com 
a tworyear week-day course 
Testament during which ther 
much discussion concerning 
ion. So in some respects they 
to the Lenten group with a'| 
background than the adults. | 


THE UNIFIED APPEAL CALI 
FOR ACTION | 

Every institution - home, cl 
school, government - has to be 
ported. A few, like the goverr 
can ask individuals and groy 
definite amounts of money ar 
law, demand payment. 

Supporting a ‘“‘free’’ chur 
denomination is another m 
However much funds are ne 
giving is voluntary. Individual 
local churches can be request 
give and proportionate amount: 
gested. Beyond that a free c 
cannot go. 

This is to urge you, and the 
officers and teachers of your c 
school to enter whole-hearted 
to the raising of your church’ 
nual gift to the Universalist U 
Appeal. Like a community « 
combined in this asking eack 
are the needs of several offic 
denominational headquarters, : 
to help you locally carry out 
objectives as a liberal church. 

A few years ago when the G. 
raised its own budget, every ¢ 
school was asked for a contrib 
also for payment of a membt 
per capita. Responses to 
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INGTON CHURCH HONORS DR. VAN SCHAICK AND DR. BROOKS 


John van Schaick, Jr., minister 
itus of the UniversalistNational 
rial Church, Washington D.C. 
Editor Emeritus of The Chris- 
_eader, and Dr. Seth R. Brooks, 
ter of the National Memorial 
sh were honored by their Wash- 
a parishioners and friends the 
mer January 9 to 17. The oc- 
n matked the beginning of Dr. 
chaick’s fiftieth year of as- 
tion with the church and the 
ing of Dr. Brooks tenth year 
Mister. At the Sunday morn- 
service, January 9, both Dr. 
;chaick and Dr. Brooks spoke. 
i anniversary celebration 
} to a happy climax Monday 
ag, January i7Ptat?'a parish 
tion given the two ministers 
embers of the National Mem- 
Church. 
menting on Dr. van Schaick 
ir. Brooks the Washington Star 
**A graduate of Union College, 
an Schaick has known most of 
ation’s Presidents during the 
‘fty years. He was associated 
‘President Hoover when the 
was heading relief work over- 
after World War 1. He served 
as a representative of the 
2ller Foundation War Relief 


, 1949 


Commission and later, in 1917 as 
an Army lieutenant colonel, as Red 
Cross commissioner to Belgium. For 
his work in this connection he was 
awarded the Order of Leopold by 
King Albert. 

**Dr. van Schaick, who holds hon- 
orary doctor’s degrees from St. 
Lawrence University, the Univer- 
sity of Liege, Belgium, and Tufts 
College, served as an English pro- 
fessor at the College of Emporia, 
Kansas, before entering the ministry. 

‘During his years in Washington, 
Dr. Van Schaick served as presi- 
dent of the District Board of Edu- 
cation, president of the Association 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
and as a member of the Board of 
Public Charities. 

He is a member of the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Cosmos and Monday Evening 


Clubs. He is the author of several 
books. 
‘Dr. Brooks, a graduate of St. 


Lawrence University, came to his 
present post after serving Univer- 
salist churches in Little Falls, 
N.Y., and Malden, Mass. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Re- 
ligious Life in the Nation’s Capital 
in 1943 and 1944. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Annual Meeting of the Church 
revealed that progress had been 
made in all departments and in 
auxiliary organizations. Growth 
was especially marked in the Church 
school. Services were broadcast 
twice a month. The treasurer’s re- 
port indicated a deficit for the year 
which was due to the withdrawal of 
aid from the State Convention. A 
purse of money was presented to 
Dr. and Mrs. Weston A. Cate on be- 
half appreciative parishioners. 
Youth Sunday was appropriately 
observed with Paul Wilson, Jr., 
Cynthia Gordon, Dora Holden, 
Judith Kelyer, Bessie Wilson, Andrea 
Cate, Emile Begiebing and William 
Tower conducting the church serv- 
ice. Plans are being made to have 
a delegation of young people at The 
New England Get-Together, at 


GEORGE MARSHALL CITED 

The Rev. George N. Marshall, 
minister of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, was cited by the Wilkie 
Memorial in New York City, January 
23. The citation in recognition of 
Mr. Marshall’s crusade against big- 
otry during which he _ preached 
against real estate covenants which 
result in race discrimination. The 
award was made at Freedom House 
by Robert Patterson former secretary 
of war. 


COLE - FOSS 

Elizabeth Dean Foss, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. Foss, Malden, 
Massachusetts, and the Rev. David 
Harris Cole, son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Milton N. Cole, Lynn,Massachusetts, 
were united in marriage, Friday 
November 19, 1948 at the First 
Parish Church, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Cole is minister of 
the Universalist-Unitarian Church 
of Danvers and a member of the Uni- 
versalist Service Committee. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, state super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches, 
officiated assisted by Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton, minister of the Waltham 
Church. 
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Buy Your Books 
from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


The People have 
been asking for 


PARISH 


PARABLES 


by 
Clinton Lee Scott 


$1.25 ea. 


Brief, 
terse pointed lessons come from the 
broad pastoral experiences of the 
author. Written in an understanding 
way, PARISH PARABLES brings the 
parables of long ago up to modern 
days. You will find Of a Dream—Of 
the Man Who was Always Late—Of 
Finding Excuses—Of Being Offended 
—Of Sticking Out Necks—Of Gardens 
—Of Priorities, and many other sub- 
jects form the pattern of the book. 
Each page is a story in itself. 

Dr. Scott is the superintendent of 
Massachusetts Universalist Churches 
and formerly minister in Gloucester, 
Mass., Peoria, [ll., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Ga. The book is attractive 
in style and size, and one you will 
read and reread many times. 


THE MURRAY PRESS 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL S888 2 8820887 


8 
- Please send ...... copies PARISH PAR- § 
- ABLES at $1.25. 7 
- Som sb Ometteaieilelitere (isle ele viele a slate sietevelersierer + 
a a 
| BBR Se nes nsn soso nono non nn on cnon nnn 7 
- Enclosed find $ Bg 
B [1] check { ] money order : 
gE 

r 
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METROPOLITAN ALLIANCE 
SPONSORS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
PROJECT 

Once each year the members of 
the Universalist Women’s Alliance 
of the Metropolitan District and the 
New York League of Unitarian 
Women come together in a joint 
meeting which is always one of 
the high spots of the year’s activi- 
ties for both organizations. J 

On January 14, the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity was 
hostess for this meeting at which 
more than one hundred women were 
in attendance. The occasion was 
marked by the presence of Mrs. Hol- 
brook Mulford, president of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, 
Mrs. Stanford Pulrang, chairman of 
the Middle Atlantic District of 
Unitarian Women, and Mrs. George 
Miller, Unitarian chairman for the 
Metropolitan Area. Presented to 
the assembly by Mrs. Walter Worth- 
ington of Floral Park, president of 
the Alliance, each of these officers 
responded with a word of greeting. 

Mrs. Elsie Oakes Barber, author 
and lecturer, was the speaker in the 
program hour, having for subject, 
**Open Doors’’. In her talk, Mrs. 
Barber discussed the doors of life 
which are open to all who will ac- 
cept the invitation to pass through. 

In addition to its efforts on be- 
half of the regular projects of The 
Association of Universalist Women, 
the Alliance has adopted for its 
particular project this year the work 
of our Universalist Service Com- 
mittee in Germany, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Gustave Ulrich. 

At its November meeting when the 
Rev. David Cole of Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, told of his work with Dr. 
Ulrich in Germany during the sum- 
mer months, he spoke of the partic- 
ular need for warm clothing for the 
boys and young men under our care. 
An offering was taken for assistance 
in this department, and more than 
one hundred and fifty dollars was 
taken at the January meeting, and 
the proceeds divided between Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians for the 
work of their Service Committees. 

Future plans for the Alliance in- 
clude a mid-Lenten service at the 
Divine Paternity at which Dr. Harold 
Niles of Watertown will be the 
preacher, and in which the ministers 


of the Metropolitan Area | 
pected to participate; a sprii 
party at Chapin Home in J: 
and the annual meeting i 
which will have for its pr 
speaker from the United Nati 
Now in the fifty-second y 
its existence, the Metropoli 
liance holds firmly to the p 
for which it was founded: ** 
mote a closer fellowship; to | 
a united and more effective ' 
in the advancement of Univer; 
and to awaken and sustain | 
terest in religion and philari 
among all women’’; and its | 
in interest and numbers is 
dication of the high regard int 
these purposes are held. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS | 
HAILS INCREASED 
UNIVERSALIST | 
POPULATION 

Augusta, Jan. 5. (AP) - Fre 
N. Allen became a father ( 
third time) and state senat 
the first time) to-day. | 

The son, Kenneth Charles, 
ing six pounds, 10 ounces, wi 
at Portland’s Maine General He 
Senator and Mrs. Allen nov 
two sons and a daughter. 


NOT GOOD IF DETACHED! 


**This is the saying tound 
coupon of railroad tickets. 
value of the coupon is dete 
by its relationship to the 
ticket. ‘Not good if detached 
true of church members as « 
road tickets. Detached from 
relationship with the church 
dividual loses touch with it: 
and is in grave danger of los 
interest. If you are a de 
church member, get your le 
transfer at once.’’ 


THE CHRISTIAN LI 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
isual designs for pulpit book 
rks and lecturn hangings. Write 
our catalog of Church Furni- 
e and Other Appointments. 
o Stained Glass Windows and 
aks of Remembrance. 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


U STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

w in its second year, the joint 
ersalist-Unitarian student pro- 
| at the University of Minnesota 


inues to find an encouraging © 


onse from liberal students 
>, A wide variety of activities 
artied on by the Unitarian-Uni- 
alist University Student As- 
ation (*‘Tri-U’’), including 
forums, study groups, faculty 
> visits, international guest 
ts, field trips, weekend cdmps 

conferences, interfaith pro- 
s, and service projects, such 
one which provides volunteer 
sational leadership for mental 
nts at a nearby state hospital. 
istrative of the range of in- 
sts are the subjects discussed 
‘RI-U FORUMS, which are ad- 
sed by faculty members and 
nunity leaders. Just concluded 
series on civil liberties, fol- 
d by the current sessions on 
ligion and Mental Health’’, in- 
ing such subjects as the role 
‘conscience’’, ‘‘escape-mecha- 
s’’ versus religious values, 


aolism, and sex morality. 
kers include psychiatrists, 
hologists, ministers, social 


ers, and anthropologists. 

> Rev. George W. Marshfield 
*S as minister to Universalist 
Unitarian students, under the 
tion of an Advisory Council on 
nt Work, made up of repre- 
tives of local churches and 
© state conferences. 


books and church supplies ad- 
d in The Christian Leader may 
urchased from The Universalist 
shing House, 16 Beacon Street, 


yn 8, Mass. 
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Obituary 


ANNA F. HILL 

Anna F. Hill of 36 Dearborn St., 
Salem, Massachusetts, died Decem- 
ber 29, after a long illness. 

She was the daughter of the late 
Robert E. and Emily (Hubon) Hill 
and a sister of Judge Robert W. 
Hill. 


For forty-two years she was a 
teacher in the Phillips School, 
Salem, and won the respect and 


love of all the pupils who came 
under her care, 

She wasa member of many charita- 
ble organizations of the city and 
for a number of years was secretary 
of the Salem Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

A lifelong Universalist, she was 
deeply interested in the work and 
affairs of the denomination and was 
a devoted and active worker in the 
local church. 

A faithful and efficient teacher in 
the Church School for many years, 
she later became superintendent of 
the Primary Department and at one 
time was chairman of the Religious 
Education Committee. 

At the time of her death she was 
regristrar of the church. 

The funeral service was held in 
the First Universalist Church with 
the pastor the Rev. Arthur W. Webster 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


1949 


Mar. 13 Rev. Vincent Silliman, 
Hollis, N.Y. 


Mar. 27 Rev. Richard Henry, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


Apr. 10 Rev. Robert L. Cope, 
New York, N.Y. 


Apr. 24 Rev. Argyle E. Hauser, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 


May 8 Rev.JohnH.Lathrop,D.D. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


May 22 Rev. John-Currie, D.D. 
Hollis, N.Y. 


Undiscovered 


Country 
By 
Raymond J. Baughan 


If you wake up in the morning, 
or go to bed at night, with that 
lost, discouraged feeling in your 
heart, if you need inspiration 
and courage to face the baffling 
events of the day, read from this 
book of 
They will inspire you with new 
courage for the day and; at the 
same time, give you the peace of 
mind you need, 


original meditations. 


Each of the three hundred and 
sixty-five meditations in this 
striking book springs from the 
trusting and calm spirit of the 
author. He has grasped man’s 
need of encouragement to 
the events of a busy day 
has answered that need in 
significant book. 


face 
and 
this 


UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 
will be of interest, not only to 
all Christians of 
minds, but to critical contem- 


consecrated 


poraries looking for meditations 
that are unconventional for help 
in the enrichment of their own 
minds and spirits. 


You will find the book useful 
for morning devotions through- 
out the year. Each meditation 
is preceded by a spiritual text 
and closes with a brief prayer. 


$3.00 
Order your copies from 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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INSTALLATIONS 


KENNETH L. PATTON was in- 
stalled as minister of the Charles 
Street Universalist Church Sunday 
evening, February 6. Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention presided. 
Music was provided by Malcolm W. 
Sears, organist and the quarette 
and chorus choir of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lynn. A thou- 
sand Universalists from many par- 
ishes in Massachusetts crowded 
the old Meeting House to its capac- 
ity to welcome the new minister 
and to express their approval of 
the new Universalist Church in 
Boston. A telegram of congratula- 
tion and good wishes came from 
the First Universalist Church of 
Minneapolis, MinneSota, signed by 
the minister, Dr. Carl H. Olson. 

Following the Scripture Reading 
and Prayer by Dr. Etz and an an- 
them by the choir, John G. Greene, 
for many years the active leader 
of the Charles Street Meeting House 
Association and head of the Forum, 
spoke « briefly on ‘‘The Charles 
Street Meeting House; Rich Heri- 
tages?” 

The Act of Installation was per- 
formed by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
superintendent of Massachusetts 
Universalist Churches. The Rev. 
Dana M. Greeley, minister of the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 


gave the Welcome to the Com- 
munity. 

The newly installed minister, 
preached the occasional sermon 


outlining his convictions about the 
function of the minister in the lib- 
etal church as poet, prophet, and 
counselot; a man set aside as a 
specialist in religion in a com- 
munity of people all of whom are 
necessarily committed to the minis- 
tries of religion. 

The Benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. Kenneth L. Patton. 


ARGYL ERSTON HOUSER was 
installed as minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Floral Park, 
New York, Sunday evening, January 
9, 1949. The Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan, minister of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Universalist Church 
presided and offered the Instal- 
lation Prayer. The sermon was 
preached by Fred C. Leining, State 


Pi2 


Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches. Dr. Leining spoke on 
‘The Needed Gospel’’. Greetings 
were brought by Rabbi Amos Guns- 
burg for Floral Park, the Rev. Paul 
Martin Brunet for the Metropolitan 
area, and Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey 
for the New York State Convention. 
The Charge to the Minister was 
given by the Rev. Robert E. Camp- 
bell. Dr. Cornelius Greenway gave 
the Charge to the Congregation. The 
Benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. Argyl Erston Houser. 

Following the service a reception 
was held for Mr. and Mrs. Houser 
in the vestry. 


CARL HENRY VOSS 
AT PHILADELPHIA 

The Rev. Carl Henry Voss has 
recently assumed his new duties 
as minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah in Philadel- 
phia, having come from Vermont to 
this church. ons December first. 
Among the pastorates which Mr. 
Voss served while in Vermont were: 
Jacksonville, Rutland and Wood- 
stock, Springfield and Chester. He 
also served as State Superintendent 
of the Vermont and Quebec Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Convention and 
the New Hampshire State Univer- 
salist Convention. Mr. Voss came 
to Philadelphia from Springfield, 
Vermont, where he helped develop 
a LARGER PARISH which now in- 
cludes: Springfield and Chester, 
Vermont; and Alstead, New Hamp- 
shires” “Kev, Clifford =stetson,” or 
Derby Line, Vermont, has been 
chosen to succeed Mr. Voss as min- 
ister of this new inter-state wider 
Parish. 

Before going to Vermont, Mr. Voss 
was engaged in educational work 
in the department of Social Sciences 
in the Elizabeth, New Jersey public 
schools. During that period he 
founded the Shawnee Leadership 
Institutes on World Problems, in 
co-operation with the Foreign Policy 
Association and other international 
and national organizations. These 
are summer training camps for high 
school ‘and college young people 
in which students of all races and 
nationalities and faiths have par- 
ticipated during the past fourteen 
years. A new Intercultural Camp 
for Junior High School boys and 
gitls was instituted under his lead- 


- Harrisville 


ership, during the past summ 
the same camp in Walling 
Vermont, under the auspices of 
Universalist Church of America 

In coming to the Univers 
Church of the Messiah in Phil 
phia, Mr. Voss has a deep cor 
for developing an_ inter-cu. 
church with a week-day comm 
center serving the needs of al 
groups in this strategic areal 
program of Adult Education ths 
forums, discussion groups, ct 
recreational leadership classe 
contemplated by the newly orgai 
Department of Education and | 
ice Committee of the Philade! 
Church. 


HARRISVILLE, RHODE ISLAN: 

The First Universalist Churc 
in Rhode Island, | 
its annual Parish Meeting on Jar 
17th and heard reports of prog 
in every department. 

Personal contributions for re, 
expenses had been over fifty 
cent more than in the precee 
year and many new Sources of re 
ue had been discovered. A | 
bined church Christmas Car 
produced about seven hundred 
seventy-five dollars, and cg 
special efforts brought the | 
from these new sources up to & 
nine hundred dollars. Extra-ordi 
expenses for the year which incl 
painting the church, repairing! 
clock and securing a minister’ 
been raised separately and pai 
full. | 
The budget for 1949 callec 
many increases which incl 
tripling the amount spent for 
surance, support of the progra 
religious education, providin; 
funds for a program of publicity 
publications, and salary incre. 
for the janitor and minister. P 
were also made for a special ¢ 
to paint and repair the parsonag 


THAYER TO GO TO 
NORTH OLMSTED 

The Rev. Phillips Larkin Th 
for three years minister of the | 
versalist Church of the Good S| 
herd, Norwich, Connecticut has 
cepted a call to the pastorate of 
First Universalist Church of N 
Olmsted, Ohio. Mr. Thayer will 
sume his new duties April 1. t 
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.L UNIVERSALISTS 

/ nominating committee would 
» have the suggestions of Uni- 
ists for any of the offices to 
ed at the 1949 Assembly. Will 
please, send names and ad- 
2s of suggested candidates to 
hairman of your nominating 
ttee. The offices to be filled 
; follows: 

ent; three vice-presidents; six 
eS; seven members of the 
21 Fellowship Committee and 
cher of the Occasional Sermon 
> 1951 General Assembly. 
ating Committee: 

v. Brainard F, Gibbons, 
chairman 

t Grant Street, Wausau, 
Visconsin 

v. Richard Knost 

v. Robert Killam 

v. Lawrence W. Abbott 

v. Albert Ziegler 

v. Fenwick L. Leavitt 

s. Laura Hersey 


[ER PORTRAIT DONE BY 
t~RSALIST LAYMAN 

beautiful portrait of Dean 
us Clarence R. Skinner pre- 
| to the Tufts School of Re- 
by alumni and friends of the 
. was painted by a Univer- 
layman of Portland, Maine, 
m6. Kahill,. Mr. Kahill at 
ime studied under the late 
Gibran. ‘ 

he unveiling of the portrait, 
ber 6, hundreds of former 
ts and many members of the 
]s of Tufts were present. 
icture was unveiled by the 
Ernest A. Thorsell, minister 
mgress Square Universalist 
, Portland, and was accepted 
ufts by President Leonard 
hael. Dr. John Haynes 
3, life-long friend of Dean 
*, paid tribute to him as 
et, social worker and scholar’’ 
ohn M. Ratcliff spoke on the 
me years of Dean Skinner’s 
to Tufts. 


DICE OF UNIVERSALISM 
SAS 

.ev. Warren B. Lovejoy, min- 
f the Universalist Church, 
son, Kansas, broadcasts a 
every Thursday evening at 
m Station KWBW under the 
Che Voice of Universalism’’. 
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BETTS MEMORIAL 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 

Members of Betts Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church reviewed ac- 
complishments of the year 1948 in 
Annual Meeting on January 12. 

Reports showed: the largest con- 
tributions to benevolences in the 
history of the Church; increased at- 
tendance at Morning Worship; the 
addition of thirty new members; the 
purchase of sound motion picture 
equipment and a memorial record 
book in honor of the men and wom- 
en who served in the armed forces 
during the recent war; a balance of 
three hundred and sixty-one dollars 
in the treasury; every auxiliary group 
in good condition and hard at work; 
by unanimous vote, the minister was 
given a four hundred dollar increase 
in salary. 

Hurlbut W. Smith, president of L. 
C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
acted as Moderator. Gilbert F. 
Casanova and Ernest M. Trefethen 
were re-elected to their positions 
as Financial Secretary and Treasurer. 

Elected to the Board of Trustees 
were: P, LaVerne Fryer, Mrs. Seward 
Bucklin, Clifford McKinley and 
Charles Ames. Mrs. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon was re-elected superinten- 
dent of the Church School. Prayer 
was offered by Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
state superintendent. 

YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
BOARD MEETS 

The executive board of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship met at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, January 29, 30, and 31. 
Present were the Rev. Carl Sea- 
burg: president, William DeWolfe, 
Georgena Fall, Edwin Craven, 
Charles Collier, Anne Hersey, and 
Charles Eddis. 

The board voted to accept the 
invitation to hold the next annual 
convention of the fellowship at 
Auburn, New York. The conven- 
tion will be held August 24 to 28, 
1949, Charles Collier, of North 
Olmsted, Ohio, a freshman at Harv- 
ard, was appointed the Chairman of 
the convention program committee. 

Sunday evening, the group was en- 
tertained by Alice Harrison, director 
of youth at a candlelit supper in 
Miss Harrison’s apartment on 
Beacon Hill. 


The Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 


men and students. The Union is 
withio easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


GUE Cee ® loin Ge 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economies, and Liberal 

rts. 


Send for patalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


1G ie 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


OT. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


FROM THE CHURCH BULLETINS 


WILLIAM J. ARMS OF MOTIVES, 
Peoria Builder: 


In one of his novels H. G. Wells 


takes us on a tour through the mind 
of a man whose life had lost its 
meaning and its momentum. This 
man, as he indulges in a moral 
stock-taking, says some highly im- 
portant things about motives. 

‘7 am tired,’’ he says, ‘‘of follow- 
ing little motives that are like 
flames that go out when you get to 
them.’’ 

‘T am astonished,’’ he says, ‘‘to 
find what a bundle of discordant 
motives I am. I do not seem to de- 
serve to be called a personality. I 
can not discover even a general 
direction. Much more I am like a 
taxicab in which all sorts of aims 
and desires have traveled to their 
destination and got out.’’ 

It is easy to say we must choose 
between good motives and bad 
motives. But how are we to know 
a good motive from a bad one? 
Hasn’t Mr. Wells’ man given us the 
key to this riddle? 

First our motives must be big 
rather than little. More lives are 
wrecked by little motives than by 
bad motives. Legitimate but petty 
motives rob life of its swing and 
sweep. 

Second, ouf motives must be 
harmonious rather than discordant. 
A few fine motives spotted through 
our lives are not enough if they 
are constantly at loggerheads with 
other motives pulling us in other 
directions. We need unified com- 
mand in our lives as well as on our 
battlefields. 

Third, our motives must be fixed 
rather than fickle. Wecan so easily 
dissipate our lives on a medley of 
good aims. We need concentration 
of purpose. We must not be mere 
taxicabs for a changing crowd of 
motives, even if they are good 
motives. 


WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE ON 
VISITING AFTER CHURCH, Lynn 
Times: 

“Daddy, the people down at that 
church are funny; they don’t seen 
to want to go home after service. 
They just stand around and talk.’ 
The Church referred to was our own 


Lynn Church. The comme: 
was a young girl from another 
munion who had come with a 
versalist friend. We are as 
of that unconscious tribute as 
thing we’ve heard in a long 
We can only say to those whe 
ty away after the benedictior 
they are missing much in fe 
ship. Let them join the C 
Aisle Club to greet the Min 
And, if visitors, sign the § 
Book, at either of the main 
To our own people we Say 
Speak first to strangers: your fs 
will wait. 


SHELDON SHEPHARD ON 
REVENGE, Hollywood Blue P: 
Revenge IS sweet. But only 
is the revenge of your own fre 
from hate; only if it is in you 
triumph of happy and constfv 
living. Be too happy to nurs: 
row, too busy to waste time i: 
ty thinking or hateful action. 


JOHN E. WOOD ON BRO 
HOOD, Attleboro Universalist 
It is hard to make vague } 
real enough so that we feel tk 
know them personally and s 
do something about them. | 
A method is illistrated in 
the preceding items. The M 
Club has built up a real ea 
friendship between themselv 
their English family. Mts. 
Eddy was so delighted to r 
her letter from Poland. S, 
other groups in our parish are 
Similar things for other fa’ 
abroad. | 
It is by such slender thre 
this that the ‘‘brotherhoo 
brought down to earth and m: 
mean something real and 
Enough threads would mak 
living cable that would bind : 
the very business of the world 


Have you purchased your co] 
PARISH PRACTICE by Dr. : 
Cummins, General Superinte 
of the Universalist Chuill 
America? $2.5 


Universalist Publishing | 
16 Beacon St., Bosten 8, 


THE CHRISTIAN LE! 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


fhen in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 


ational Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
July and August, mornings only) 


~SUNDAY WORSHIP—1] a.m. 

an to worship with us when in 
e Capital 11 blocks north of the 
shite House. Take any |6th Street 
as marked S-2. 


faye SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
| Minister 
V. JOIN VAN SCHAICK, JR.., 
D.D. 


Minister Emeritus 


| 
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requests were generous, totaling 
each year between $1500 and $2000. 


Now, since The Universalist Church 
of America supports much of the 
*“*serving’’ of Universalist Church 


schools it asks that each school 
continue to give, but to the Uni- 
fied Appeal. 

Where a church school is organi- 
zationally a part of the church, that 
church’s gift should include what 
formerly was given by the school 
itself. But where church schools 
still have separate treasuries we 
appeal to church school officers to 
take action soon to include the 
Unified Appeal as a‘‘must’’ in their 
1948-49 budget. Ask your minister 
who is responsible for collecting 
Unified Appeal gifts and sending 
them in; see that yours, marked from 
your church school, goes to that 
person for forwarding to headquarters. 
Or send it direct, marked from your 
school, to the Unified Appeal, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Unitarian church schools, last 
year and this, were supplied with 
banks and pupils asked to give in- 
dividually to the United Unitarian 
Appeal. Last year over $1800 was 
gathered in this way. Since some 
such plan is used for our Friend- 
ship offerings we recommend in- 
stead the inclusion in the church 
school’s budget a generous con- 
tribution toward Unified Appeal. 
Yes, there’s a direct relationship 
between this and what goes from 
headquarters for the help of your 
educational program. 

The amount granted by The Uni- 
versalist Church of America from 
the Unified Appeal for Church school 
servicing, during 1948-49, has al- 
ready made certain changes in 
plans necessary. Mounting costs 
in printing and other services made 
imperative additional income which 
last year’s response to the Unified 
Appeal did not permit. 

With every church doing its part 
we can measure up to denominational 
obligations and opportunities. Will 
you help? 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles 
To Best Sellers, From The Uni- 
versalist Puolishing. House, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Institute 


FREE LECTURESIN KING’S CHAPEL 
Morals and Medical Care 


Feb. 28 - Human Rights in Health, Life, 
and Death. Mar. 7 - Our Right to Know the 
Medical Facts. Mar. 14 - Our Right to 
Control Parenthood. Mar. 21 - Our Right 
to Overcome Barren Love. Mar. 28 - Our 
Right to Cease Reproducing. Apr. 4 - Our 
Right to Die. 


Joseph Francis Fletcher, B.D., $.T.D. 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and Social 
Ethics in the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. 
On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and 


No tickets required. 


Lowell 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton,,New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 
Foxboro, Massachusetts 
Additional income is needed 


for current expenses. Annual 
Gifts grate- 


dues, two dollars. 
fully received. 
Additional funds are needed 


for maintenance. Remember the 


Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 
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Rev. carl Seaburg 
N rway ’ 
Me. 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Approved the action of the Massa- 
chusetts Fellowship Committee in 
granting Reciprocal Fellowship to 
Rev. Walter Royal Jones (Unitarian) 
as of January 20, 1949, 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

At the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of Fellowship 
on January 25,Mr. Fred A. LeShane 
was examined fora license and this 
was granted. It was voted to grant 
him the right to administer Christian 
ordinances, and to grant reciprocal 
fellowship to the Rev. Kenneth L. 
Patton, both subject to the approval 
of the Central Committee. 

Albert F. Ziegler, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Alliance will be 
held on Friday, March 18, 1949, at 
eleven o’clock at Bethany Union, 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 

Following the business meeting, 
Dr. Minnette D. Newman will talk 
on ‘‘Travel in Alaska and the West’’. 

Please call Mrs, Pearl Dumas, CO 
6-0240 on or before March 14, for 
luncheon reservations. 

Elsie G. Hurley, 
Recording Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

License as Lay Preacher in the 
Universalist Church granted to 
Professor Ralph N. Schmidt of Utica 
College Viicrgmtitcamsyears from 
January 21, 1949. 

Donald W, Lawson, Secretary 
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MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

At the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Fellowship Committee, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, February 28, the Rev. 
Robert L. Jacobs of Lawrence will 
be examined as to his fitness to re- 
ceive a license as an ordained 
clergyman in the Universalist 
Church. 


Albert F. Ziegler, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Accepted the Rev. W. W. Peck on 
letter of transfer from Maine. 
Transferred Lay Preacher Richard 
O, Burns to Ohio. 
Philip R. Giles, Secretary 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY TO BE 
HELD. AT ROCHESTER, 

NEW YORK 

The General Assembly of The 
Universalist Church of America 
will be held October 13-19 at 
Rochester, GaN. \. Thursday 
evening, the 13th, the sessions 
will open, and it is expected 


they will conclude by Wednesday 


noon, the 19th. Business ses- 
sions are scheduled to be held 
in the First Universalist Church 
ate Courter street = sand ss @lanton 
Avenue. The church dates from 
1846. Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt is 
the present minister. Chairman 
of the Program Committee is the 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Canton, 
N.Y. 


SO HELP ME! 

Professor Max A, Kapp of St. 
Lawrence recently preached in an 
orthodox church somewhere in that 
great area of open spaces west of 
the Hudson and north of the Mohawk. 
Following the service, an enthusi- 
astic brother shook hands warmly 
with the preacher and said, ‘Dr. 
Kapp, I certainly enjoyed your 
splendid enervating sermon.” 


(Section 520, P.L. and R 
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Crackling 
{ 
Motorist—‘“I ran over your cat : 
want to replace him.” 
Housewife—‘Well, get busy. TI 


a mouse in the pantry.” 
—Carson Mountaiz 


‘ Little Willie came home after p. 
a tough game of football. | 

“Ma,” he said, ‘you once told 
Mary that I had your eyes and d: 
nose. Well, look at me now, T’n 
grandpa—no teeth.” —Lejeune G 


Willie Johnson, a sawed-off litt 
low, was arraigned in a Texas co’ 
a felony charge. The clerk inton 

“The State of Texas versus | 
Johnson.” | 

And Willie almost disrupted th 
sion when he exclaimed: | 

“My gosh, what a majority!” | 

—Wall Street 4 


An English teacher asked the c 
write a composition on ‘What I 
Do If I Had $50,000.” Onemiea 
turned in a blank paper. 

“Why have you written noi 
asked the teacher. ’ 

“Because,” replied the studen 


is what I would do if I had $50,( 
—The New Va 


Two old wrecks of humanity vy 

ting on a park bench. 
“TJ am a man,” said one, 
took advice from anybody.” 
“Shake, brother,” replied the 
“T took advice from everybody.” 
—Industrial News Ré 


“who 


The baby had cried and fretted 
and the young mother was new 
tic. When her husband came h 
the evening, she described her é 
ence. § 

“Well, remember,” he told her 
fully, “the hand that rocks the 
rules the world.” f 

About 8:30, with the baby erying 
she said to hubby: y 

“Ym going to a movie, darling, 
the next couple of hours you i 
world domination.” 

—Retail Grocers Ad 
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